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TOOTH PASTE 


Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. Itis deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 

For sale at best stores. 
2c. per tube. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. Send for our free 
book, ‘“faking Care of the 
which contains valuable information 


Teeth,” c 
concisely written. 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
94 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 





Sparrow s 
Empress 
Chocolates. 


The most toothsome and delicious 
Get them fresh at your 
confectioner’s or druggist’s and you'll 


of confections. 


say they're the best you ever tasted. 
So much better than others it’s well 
worth remembering the name. 
Just cane-sugar and Maracaibo and 
Caracas Chocolates, deliciously blend- 
ed with natural fruit and creamy nut 
flavors. A luscious, wholesome treat. 
In pretty gift boxes, 60c. pound. 
At-best confectioners’ and druggists’. 
Insist. 


The Imperial Chocolates Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 














Choose the 
Cocoa with the 
YELLOW WRAPPER 
Its double strength makes 


BENSDORP’S 
ROovAL GOGOA orcs 


the most economical. 
Send 10 cents for trial can. 


STEPHEN L, BARTLETT C0., 


IMPORTERS, | 


BOSTON. ouaenee. 
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‘_ England and Other Matters. 


} Un the northeasterly crest of the great Blue 
Hill in Milton, Massachusetts, the loftiest 
of the Blue Hills reservation, and commanding 
|a view of the surrounding country and Massa- 
| chusetts Bay for many miles, a beautiful bridge 
spans a deep gully in the side of the hill. It 
is substantially built of heavy boulders and 
capped with granite blocks. A memorial tablet, 
a large square block of granite, deeply carved, 
has been inserted in a corner at the northerly 
end of the bridge. The inscription upon the 
tablet reads: 

| This bridge was erected in 1904 in memory of 
Charles Eliot, landscape architect to the Metro- 
| politan Park Commission. By ample knowledge, 
| intelligent perseverance and eloquent teaching, 
he created and inspired organizations capable of 
accomplishing his great purpose, the preservation 
of our historical and beautiful places. 


Briefly the tablet tells the story of a life 
which, although it ended at the early age of 
thirty-eight, was eminently useful and wrought 
enduring good. Mr. Eliot was a son of Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard and a graduate of Harvard 
in the class of 1882. Speaking in a large sense, 
he was the founder of the Metropolitan Park 
System of Massachusetts, and there seems a 
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peculiar fitness in placing the memorial bridge 
—a tribute from his classmates and friends—in | 
the great Blue Hills reservation of four*thou- | 
sand seven hundred acres, a region which 
engaged his best efforts. 

The cover-page pictures reproduce an unpub- 
lished portrait of Mr. Eliot and an original 
photograph of the memorial. It should be added 
that the bridge was designed by Messrs. Olmsted 
Brothers, Mr. Eliot’s former associates in busi- 
ness. Mr. A. W. Longfellow acted as advisory 
architect and Mr. C. R. Harley designed the 
tablet. The memorial was dedicated on a 
bright afternoon in October, in the presence of 
many distinguished citizens who had honored 
and loved its subject. 





A aint tells the story of Capt. John Hull, 
‘*mint - master of Massachusetts,’’ who, 
| when his daughter Betsy married Samuel 
Sewall, gave her as‘a wedding portion a stack 
of pine-tree shillings that weighed as much as 
she. A wealthy Cuban-American in Massa- 
chusetts may have had that vaguely in mind 
when he arranged his daughter’s wedding gift | 
the other day—a foot of gold eagles. We do 
not know the weight of Miss Betsy Hull, and 
so cannot tell what she was ‘‘worth’’ in silver. 
But the young woman to whom the gold was 
given had five hundred ten-dollar pieces in her 
foot-high pile, an amount with which the aver- 
age bride and groom would be well content. 








% 
B hae labor problem in New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, seems to be to obtain weavers and 
|spinners for its mills. New cotton-mills are | 
| going up at a rapid rate. The present year) 
| will show expenditures of more than four | 
| million dollars in construction, representing an | 
increase of at least two hundred thousand 
spindles and about five thousand looms, and 
mill managers say that the question of securing 
skilled help to run all this new machinery 
promises to be a serious one—already so serious, 
in fact, that in some mills it prevents that 
increase in production which is warranted by 
business. There was a different story to be 
told ten years or so ago; but the one now 
current is the pleasanter. 
| Co) 
Fee the seals of the Atlantic coast dive 
and disappear when a swimmer approaches, 
but two members of a life-saving crew near | 
Boston, who had gone out for a late-season | 
swim recently, met one which acts differently. | 
They were two miles offshore when the seal 
attacked them. At first they tried to grapple, 
but the enemy’s tusks were used to such ad- 
vantage that they could not approach, and 
from that time it was a case of one man at- 
tracting the seal’s attention when it went after 
the other, both, by this means, managing to 
make headway. They were pursued to within 
a hundred feet of the beach. Then spectators 
rushed into the water and dragged the almost 
exhausted men to safety. 
& 
oO” of the several hundred thousand places 
where Captain Kidd is reputed to have 
buried treasure is Deer Island in Boston harbor. 
The tradition is embalmed in the name given 
long ago to the lower end of the island, ‘‘Money 
Bluff,’’ and curiously it is in this locality that 
quite a quantity of old silver coins, together 
| with a few pieces of gold, have recently come 
| to light. A workman engaged in building a 
| Sea-wall made the first ‘‘find,’””? a piece pro- 
| nounced to be a Mexican silver dollar of 1835, 
| and since that discovery he and his companions 
have been busy after hours and in their noon- 
ings, with attractive results. Of course that 
dollar cannot be traced to Kidd, who was 
hanged more than a century before it was 
minted, but it is reasonable to suppose that it 
|and other coins are treasure-trove from some 
| ancient wreck, long buried in the sands. The | 
circumstance of most interest is that the money 
should turn up at Money Bluff. All along the | 
coast there are points, creeks, rocks and what- | 


| not with **Money’’ for their first name, and one 























credulous folks will set at work round them. 


‘“‘The Whole Thing in a Nut Shell’’ 


200 Eggs 
a Year 
Per Hen 


HOW TO GET THEM 
The fift b edition of the book, 
200 Eggs a Year Per a. 7 





is now ready. Revised, enlarged. and in — 
rewritten. 9 pages. Contains among other things 
the spothod < of feeding by which Mr. 8. D. Fox, of 
Wolfboro, N. H., won the prize of $100 in gold, 
offered by Nine manufacturers of a well-known 
condition powder for the best re posese, during 
the winter months. Simple asa 
uarantee it to start hens to layin pe and to 
nduce _—~ - to lay more eggs than any other 
method under the sun. The book also contains 
recipe for egg food and tonic used by’ Mr. Fox, 
which brought +7 Ly’ = one winter day 68 e 
72 hens; and for five days oy syccocdon rom the 
same flock, 6A eggs és \ day. F. Chamberlain, 
of Wolfboro, N. says: “B ft the meth- 
ode outlined’ in your book I obtained 1,496 caps t a 
. Reds in the month of J: anuary, 1902.” om 

u pullets, pic ked at random out of a farmer’s foe k, 
the author got 2,999 eggs in one year—an average 
of over 214egus apiece. It has been my ambition in 
writing “200 Eggs a Year Per Hen” to make it the 
standard book on egg production and profits in 
poultry. Tells all there is to know, and tells it in 
a plain, common-sense way. 


Price 50c.; or with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the American Poultry Advo- 
cate, 60c.; or given as a premium for four 
yearly subscriptions at 25c. each. 

Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 80 
pages, 25c. per year. 4 months’ trial, 10c. Sample 
Free. CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 


95 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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T WINCHESTER 
HOUSE WARMING 
HEATERS 


FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER 
Do Their Duty in 
Spite of Wind or 
Weather. 
Do away with that 
“Cold Room.” 
Especially adapted 
for our New England 
Homes, old or new. 
Write for Catalogue. 


SMITH & THAYER CO., 
Box 3152, Boston, Mass, 














milk, Add 


BELLS SEASONING, 


the name you want to 


mb 
of Seasoning to delicately 
flavor Dressings 
Game ,Meats.Fish Oyster 
Patties ,Escallops,etc. 


MEAT sour. E, — Melt 1 tablespoon butter. Add 
1 tablespoon flour. 


run 
Add a oe opped e ‘ooked chicken, turkey, - — tea- 
el 
banten yolks 2 


Bake in butte: 
utes. Serve with or without white sau 


when in need 
for Poultry, 


Pour on, stirring constantly,1 cup scalded 
cup soft stale mbs. Cook two minutes, 
A well- 

gs. Cut and fold in the otitny | a. whites. 
Ze pudding-dish in —— nd oven thirty-five min- 
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JELLITAC 
“the kind 


PASTE 








paste ready for use! 
Jellitac Paste is always 


mount a photograph. 


you need it. 
Buy a ten-cent package. 


Stationers, photo supply stores, school su ply 
dealers all sell Jellitac because it is in 
every home. 


If you do not find it, send us 10 cents and 
we will mail you a package. 


‘TO DEALERS. 










For the Home 


OW convenient to have a little paste powder in 
the house when all one has to do is to add cold 
water and it instantly tums to a beautiful white 


sticks better than mucilage or any other adhesive. 


Think how often one needs to stick a postage-stamp, 
a letter, a label, or mend a book or repair wall-paper, or 


Jellitac will do it and is always at hand. Mix it as 
The powder will keep any length of time. 


Arthur S. Hoyt, 90F W. Broadway, N. Y. 


Write for samples, prices, etc., 
how Jellitac will double your present sales and profits on paste. 













fresh and neat to use, and 










It makes a quart of paste. 






Don't accept envthing but Jellitac. 

We have games for children as oo. 
rite us for description and enclose 2-cen' 
stamp for a Penny Paste Packet of Jellitac, = 

10 cents for Package. 











and learn 
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American History Stories. 
THIRD STORY OF SECOND GROUP. 


‘ve was in 1835 that Henry Cobbett told 
i i i He 


this story to his grandchildren. 

.| was a Revolutionary veteran who had 
in his youth been known as ‘‘Swanskin,’ 
because of his skill in manipulating swanskin 
in making the shot used in fire-ships of the 
time. He had remained in Philadelphia after 
the war, and had lived a life of quiet prosperity. 
The veteran was not much given to story-telling, 
although he had had no lack of experiences 
worthy of narration. But the 
incident of the cracking of the 
Liberty Bell, during the tolling 
for the death of Chief Justice 
John Marshall in 1835, brought 
up such a train of recollections 
in the mind of the old soldier 
that his favorite grandson suc- 
ceeded in prevailing upon him 
to tell, one evening, the story of 
his own adventures with the 
famous bell: 

‘*Shivers’’ and I [so the vet- 
eran’s story ran] were each 
sixteen, and felt that we ought 
to be allowed to lay aside our 
leather aprons and join Wash- 
ington’s army. The daytime 
speeches heard by us through 
the open windows of Independ- 
ence Hall were not more patri- 
otic than those we made to each 
other in our own room at night. 
Truly, now, it would have made 
you laugh to see Shivers sitting 
up in bed, gesticulating in the 
moonlight. You would have 
beheld a young Patrick Henry 
killing mosquitoes. 

Since we were so anxious to 
become soldiers, why did not 
Shivers and I enlist? Because 
we were apprentices to Mr. 
Francis, the great Continental 
gunsmith, who saw fit to hinder 
us. 

‘‘What, you young rascals!’’ 
he said, in his bantering way. 
**Rest easy, I tell you. Don’t 
you see you’re doing more good 
making and mending muskets 
than if you were firing them off 
in battle—missing a redcoat at 
every shot? As for you, sir,”’ 
he added, turning to Shivers, 
**T wish you to keep me fully 
posted on the subject of the chevaux-de-frise.’’ 

Poor Shivers looked sheepish—and well he 
might — under our master’s ridicule. Be it 
understood that all through that exciting summer 
of 1777 there was a great deal of talk in Phila- 
delphia about the best way to keep Lord Howe’s 
fleet from coming up the Delaware; and Shivers 
had urged the building of a boom, or chevaux- 
de -frise, from shore to shore. ‘‘ Shiver the 
freeze,’’ he had called it; so he had become 
one of the laughing-stocks of a very gay town. 

His nickname fitted him better than his coat. 
He was pinch-faced and pale, and went about 
with his shoulders drawn up and his hands in 
his pockets as if he were always cold. 

But before long the gunsmith changed his 
mind under the unending persuasion of Shivers, 
who at once distinguished himself. Taking 
service on the fire-brig Vulcano, he was sent 
by the captain to deliver an order for cannon- 
balls. When they came they were found, 
through an error on the part of Shivers, to be 
too big to go into the guns. 

That same day Shivers was sent to Cape 
Henlopen lighthouse that he might serve as a 
signal-man. He spied from the tower with a 
telescope, sweeping the sea. A thousand times 
did Shivers search the ocean for Lord Howe’s 
ships; and at last he shouted down to the men 
at the alarm-gun: 











“Sails! Sails! The fleet! The fleet!’’ 
Accordingly, the gun at Henlopen spoke to 


the gun on the bay shore above, and that gun 
to another, and that to another, bringing the 
news to us very quickly a hundred miles. 

The stir in our city was greater even than it 
had been the year before, pending the outcome 
of the battles in the Jerseys. 
my friend Shivers, and how I wished I wore 
the spurs of the express who rode north at 
breakneck to warn General Washington! 


Yet my envy was misplaced, for days passed | 
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How I envied | 
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and no more was seen of Lord 
Howe’s ships. People agreed 
that Shivers had spied a phan- 
tom armada. He was disgraced 
and discharged; and coming 
home, put on his leather apron, 
without a word to anybody. 
Now, since I loved dear old 














Cy When the people on the sidewalks 
farther down Front Street heard 
that the column was to turn into 
Chestnut, they swarmed across 
the space at the intersection of 
the two streets, thus blocking the 
way. The commander-in-chief, 
mounted on *‘ Blueskin,’’ 


drew | 







Head of Elk Lord Howe landed 
the army of his brother, Sir 
William Howe, who met and beat 
our men at Brandywine. Asa 
result, the city was in commotion. Congress 
prepared to fly. Bethinking themselves of their 
| necks and other treasures, our Whigs withdrew 
by the thousand. So bitter were they in this 
crisis that Satterthwaite’s father, with many 
another Quaker, was unfairly exiled to the 
Valley of Virginia. Thus our friend Satter- 
thwaite became his own master. ‘The gunsmith 
fled with his tools to his backwoods foundry. 
Thus Shivers and I likewise were free. Free, 
and with a noble task set before 
us! Had not Sir William Howe 
boasted that he would melt down 








ORAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY 


SANDY FLASH HAD NO TIME TO USE HIS SWORD. 


Shivers, I was glad to see Satterthwaite, the | 
rich Quaker’s son, show particular kindness to | General Lafayette, who took advantage of the | grub,’’ said he. 


him. 

Satterthwaite was eighteen. He wasas gentle 
and soft-spoken and companionable as he could 
be; and although he belonged to what we called 
‘‘the Quaker aristocrats,’’ there was not a| 
particle of the dandy about ‘him. He, too, 
wished to fight for freedom; but both his creed | 
and his father’s no stood between him and that 
glorious army which we were speedily to see. 

Just as the clouds broke, after a heavy rain, | 
on Sunday morning, August 24th, Satter- | 
thwaite, out of breath, came running into our 
room to tell us that General Washington was 
| entering the city by way of Front Street from 
|the north. All three of us ran down to that 
thoroughfare, where multitudes of people soon 
lined the sidewalks and packed the windows | 
for a whole mile. 

At the first low thunder-mutter of oncoming 
drums we stood on tiptoe, craned our necks and 
looked with all our eyes. Far along the street 
we heard hand-clapping and hurrahs and a| 
jubilant clamor equal to a roar; and by and by | 
we ourselves caught up this roar and bore it 
on, in compliment to Washington and Lafayette, 
riding at the head, as well as to the column of 
ten thousand, horse and foot pressing forward 
at the quickstep, twelve abreast. 

They struck home to our hearts that day—the 
saucy guards and light-horse; the artillerymen, 
marching behind their cannon; the drummers 
| and fifers, massed in the center of each brigade ; 
| and the sunbrowned infantry, some in blue and 
| buff, some in gray hunting-shirts, and all with 
sprigs of green in their hats. 

From the time the troops entered the city till 
they left it there was but one halt. This halt | 
Shivers, Satterthwaite and I had reason to 
remember the rest of our days. 

We were near the corner of Chestnut Street. 








| lad,’’ said General Washington, kindly. 


rein within a few yards of us. Nearer still was 
halt to examine his spurs. 

We could see that a rivet had become loosened 
| and that the rowel was hanging askew. Shivers 
| drew from his pocket a knife with a tweezers | 


| blade, darted out into the street, and was soon | 


at work mending the spur. 

‘Shivers! Hurrah for Shivers!’’ shouted 
| some unseen busybody back in the crowd. 

There was a hum and a laugh, for everybody 
was in a glorious humor. 

‘“‘What’s the grig?’’ asked our commissary- 
general of me. I told him. 

** Your excellency,’’ 
general, who saw that General Washington did 
not gather the meaning of the scene, ‘‘that is 
the youth who reported the fleet off Henlopen.’’ 

**You used your eyes to good purpose, my 


}enemy’s ships passed in the Delaware offing, 
just as you reported ; 


With that he touched Blueskin in the flank; 
the drums sounded, the column moved, and the 
two generals, turning the corner, were soon out 


| of sight, although never since then quite out of 


mind—the boyish marquis, with his long nose, 
receding forehead and dark red hair ; 
chief, big-bodied, big-handed, big of foot, big 


|and strong in all things. 


If you have ever been a butt one moment and 


a hero the next, you can understand how joyful | 
The commissary-general praised 


Shivers felt. 


him; in fact, seeing that we three were friends, 


and being already-a particular friend of Sat- | 
vowing | 
| that he would put us in a way to wear good, 


terthwaite, he made much of us all, 


honest regimentals before we were much older. 

But we heard nothing from the commissary- | 
general for a full fortnight. Meanwhile event 
followed event with exciting rapidity. At 


said the commissary- | 


**The | 


and they are this moment | 
| ascending the Chesapeake.’’ 


our great | 


our Liberty Bell, mold its metal 
into cannon-balls, and thus 
**proclaim death to traitors 
throughout the land’’ ? 

It was for us to defeat Sir 
William’s purpose. 

In the thick of the evacuation 
ferment, past one 
beautiful moonlight morning, — 
the streets being thronged with 
excited citizens,—the commis- 
sary-general committed to our 
charge the precious bell for 
transportation to a place of 
safety beyond the Lehigh. 

Happy Shivers! Yet that he 
was the same blundering Shivers 
appeared so soon as to take our 
breath away. 

If you doubt this, and suspect 
me of tricking you into a wrong 
estimate of Shivers, be good 
enough to grasp these sundry 
following facts: That riggers 
lowered the bell for us from its 
beam in the state-house steeple 
and placed it on our big-bodied, 
two-horse wagon, hiding it with 
sail-cloth; that, for secrecy’s 
sake, we passed with the wagon 
into a secluded alley; that 
Satterthwaite left and quickly 
returned with two saddle-horses 
from his father’s stables; that 
Shivers was still missing, having 
gone to our lodgings for guns, 
pistols, ammunition, canteens, a 
bag of bread and a goodly wedge 
of cheese. It was dark in the 
alley. 

**Whist!’’ some one called. 
‘*Are you there, Shivers! 
said I. 

**Loaded crank-sided with powder, shot and 
** Lift the tail-board for me.’’ 

We heard him chuckle as he placed the things 
in the wagon. 

“What is thee so amused about?’ 
| Satterthwaite. 

**At the way I fooled a fellow in front of the 
coffee-house. A wicked-looking wretech!, He 
asked me what it was they had loaded in that 
wagon at the state-house. ‘Why,’ says I, ‘the 
| Continental treasure-chest, of course!’ It ran 
| like a hot flash through my head not to let him 
think of the bell. Says he, ‘Is’t so, my hearty !’ 
and popped on his horse.’’ 

I gave a groan. Satterthwaite echoed it. 
‘*A bad start,’’ said he, swinging into his 
saddle. 
| ‘‘What do you mean?’’ whispered Shivers, 
|as he mounted the other horse. 
But neither of us answered. 
briskly up the street. 
| Backward glances in the moonlight revealed 
no lurking followers, yet we were apprehensive 
every moment, 

**What did you mean by ‘a bad start’ ?’’ re- 
peated Shivers, when daylight came. We were 
breakfasting without a halt; and no one was 
| within ear-shot, 

‘* Has thee no gumption?’’ cried Satter- 
thwaite. ‘‘Why was thee such a goose as to 
gabble into that man’s ear about the Continental 
| treasure-chest? He may bea British spy. He 
may be a highway robber. He may be riding 
like the wind at this instant to tell some band 
| of outlaws that a wagon-load of specie is being 
| hurried off toward the Blue Mountains. He 
may come yelling out of that clump of trees on 
ahead, with forty horsemen at his back, all hot 
to hew us into chops!’’ 
| **Oh!’? gasped Shivers, terribly jaw-fallen. 

**I thought I was throwing him off the trail.’’ 

‘*You were putting him on,’’ said I, ‘‘We’ve 
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fifty miles to go through a country that harbors 
many desperate men.”’ 

‘*Sandy Flash, for instance!’’ suggested Sat- 
terth waite. 

**Sandy Flash!’’ quoth I. 

‘Sandy Flash!’’ groaned Shivers. 

‘Time and again had we three talked of this 
‘Tory Robin Hood, whose chief haunt in the 
Chester forests was a great, wild heap of granite 
known as Castle Rock. ‘‘Captain Fitz,’’ some 
called him, for he was really Fitzpatrick by 
name; and although it does not sound at all 
romantic to say so, a blacksmith by trade. He 
had accompanied our flying camp to New 
York, had suffered a flogging there, had deserted, 
and was now the chief renegade and robber of 
the region round about. 

We knew that for a fortnight past this man 
had been guiding the British army. Could we 
doubt that he was lurking near us this 
very moment? 

‘*Let me go back and ask for a guard 
of light-horse,’’ said I to Satterthwaite. 

‘Thee wouldn’t get them to give thee 
a mule. Every troop is either at the 
Schuylkill fords or patrolling the Great 
Valley. Besides, we must push on! 
The redcoats are closing in from the 
west. ’’ 

‘‘There they are now—in this road, 
on ahead!’’ cried Shivers, reaching for 
a gun and speeding forward. 

Sure enough, we saw a patch of 
searlet ; but it was moving north in the 
middle of the road to Bethlehem, just 
as we ourselves were. 

‘“They are prisoners under guard !’’ 
shouted Shivers, joyfully. Although 
he was at quite a distance, we could 
see him grin. Before I knew it I myself 
was whistling ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.’’ 

‘‘What a fine bit of luck!’’ 
mented Satterthwaite. 

So it proved, for until the brown- 
coated militiamen turned off with their 
prisoners at the twenty-seventh mile- /{ 
stone, we had the benefit of their com- 
pany and their protection. After that 
we alone held on along the way. We 
had a few miles to go before reaching 
«a Whig farmer’s, at whose house we 
expected to pass the night. 

As we urged our jaded team horses 
up-hill toward our haven, we were a 
much more jovial and sportive company 
than in the morning. Sandy Flash 
was out of mind. No longer was the British 
spy a sore point with Shivers. We were all 
in fine feather because we had passed the half- 
way place, because the good bell could keep its 
tongue, if Shivers could not, and because we 
were soon to get our suppers. 

‘*My stars!’’ cried Shivers, of a sudden. 

‘‘What is it?’’ Lasked in alarm. ‘‘A snake?’’ 

‘*Worse !’’ 

‘*What did thee see?’’ demanded Satter- 
thwaite. 

‘The same wretch 1 saw in town.’’ 

**Where ?”’ 

**On ahead. He wheeled his horse and 
galloped off the instant he caught sight of me.’’ 

We were at the farmer’s gate; but our appe- 
tites were gone. We bestowed our wagon deep 
under the stone-sided bridge that led up to the 
hay floor of the barn. 

**It’s equal to a fort,’’ said Shivers. 

‘You mean Sandy Flash will be here 
to-night. ’’ 

**Yes; and we’ll do some flashing, too.’’ 

Satterthwaite smiled. He had been indoors, 


com- 
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Pay RA NCESKA, trying mentally to 
KF put herself in the bride’s place, 
L | eyed her grandparents with un- 


usual interest. To this girl of sixteen fifty 
yeags seemed a long time to be married. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








talking with the farmer, while we were stabling 

| the horses. ‘Tossing toward each of us a suit 
|of harvester’s clothes, and donning a like suit 
himself, he said: 

‘‘Hurry! There’s a wagon-load of corn to be 
taken to the grist-mill.’’ 

‘*Aha!’’ said Shivers. ‘‘Strategy!’’ 

I drove. My mates rode bareback, carrying 
sacks for bran. We hurried so as to make up 
for lost time, and by and by drew near the 
mill. The sun, I should say, was a half-hour 
high. At any rate, the cool and the gloom of 
a spent day made the ravine before us at once 
inviting and forbidding. 

‘*Good evening !’’ said some one, with civility ; 
and Captain Fitz rode out of the bushes. 

He was tall, florid, red-haired. He scemed 
|to have the muscles of a Samson, and I can 
| vouch for it that he had a beautiful smile. He 








“MY STARS!" CRIED SHIVERS, OF A SUDDEN. 


the shelled corn. I could hear the ‘‘plump’’ 
of his point on the bottom of the wagon body at 
every thrust. His smile passed into a frown. 
Turning angrily toward the bushes at last, he 
eommanded : 

**Come here!’? 

The man who had questioned Shivers emerged 
from his hiding-place, and likewise stabbed the 
corn. 

‘* Well, where is it?’’ demanded Captain 
Fitz. 

‘* W’at-chee lookin’ fur?’’ asked Satter- 
thwaite, placidly, affecting the manner of a 
bumpkin. Shivers, lest he be recognized, kept 
his distance. 

‘*You’re a pretty one!’’ growled Captain 
Fitz. ‘‘We’d as well move on.’’ 

Whereat, with a mocking farewell to us, they 
did move on; and an hour later we were back 
with the Liberty Bell, snug under. the hay 
bridge, enjoying first a bountiful supper and 
then a blessed sleep. 

But toward morning I became aware that 
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drew his sword, and made a dozen passes into | 





there was something besides the moonlight out- 
side our covert, trying to steal in upon us. 

‘‘Sandy Flash!’’ I whispered, nudging Sat- 
terthwaite with my elbow. 

‘‘Sandy Flash!’’ he hissed, shaking Shivers. 

‘*Sandy Flash!’’ granted Shivers. 

There was a great sliding door that shut off 
our place of concealment from the ground floor 
of the barn. This flew back. A light was 
flashed in our faces. Six men—each six feet 
high, each resembling the others in look and 
dress—stood in formidable rank before us. Not 
one of them, save the lantern-bearer, but had a 
cocked musket up. 

‘‘Naturally you give in!’’ laughed the man 
with the lantern. ‘‘What are you doing in this 
bedroom of ours ?’’ 

‘Is thee a Doane?’’ cried Satterthwaite, 
eagerly. ‘‘Are these men thy brothers ?’’ 

They were, in truth, the patriot 
Doanes. Wild fellows they were, and 
most savage when it came to handling 
Tories of the Captain Fitz stripe, but 
none the less lovers of liberty. When 
they had heard our story, and had 
comprehended that the Independence 
Bell was with us, they were over- 
joyed. They patted the bell with the 
palms of their great brown, hairy 
hands, and spelled out the legend 
upon it, and gave it a love and rever- 
ence that made the devotion of Shivers 
seem tame. 

As you have foreseen, we lacked 
neither a good breakfast nor good 
guards that morning. When once 
again we quitted the farmer’s gate- 
way we had with us our two thousand 
pounds of metal, drawn by four 
horses from the stables of the accom- 
modating Whig. Shivers was over- 
come with admiration at sight of the 
six Doanes, riding like six canny and 
helpful giants in our train. What 
matter if Sandy Flash should see fit 
to come at us now! 

But after escorting us for some 
hours, the Doanes parted company 
with us. They bore off by a road 
leading to the forks of the Delaware ; 
we kept on toward Bethlehem. 

Barely had the dust-cloud blown 
away from the trail of the hard-riding 
Doanes when Sandy Flash, who had 
been dogging us unseen, came run- 
ning his black mare up the road. He 
was a long way ahead of his band, and reached 
us before we could speed our horses. Satter- 
thwaite was driving; Shivers and I were in the 
saddle. 

And what do you think the unaccountable 
Shivers did? Without a word to us, he seized 
our can of gunpowder, leaped his horse over 
the roadside fence, and ran the beast up-hill 
out of sight! 

“Give you good day, my lads!’’ cried Sandy 
Flash. ‘‘Last evening you were hauling corn 
to mill. What are you hauling now ?’’ 

‘‘An honest load, at any rate,’’ replied my 
comrade. ‘‘Pray pass along, good friend.’’ 

‘*Not till I turn from poor man to rich man.’’ 

At this instant there sounded from the hilltop 
three sharp reports, as loud as cannon cracks, 
—boom! boom! boom !—and I knew that Shivers 
was burning powder. 

Sandy Flash shot a glance in that direction 
and another at his followers, now almost up. 

Then he drew close to the wagon, lifted a 
corner of the sail-cloth and peered beneath it. 
We could see that he was taken aback at sight 


THE GOLDEN-WEDDING GIFT 


By Carroll 
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**Do you know,’’ Mrs. Wilson had said 
that morning to her husband, in Franceska’s 
hearing, ‘‘that neither your father nor your 
mother seems to remember that three weeks 
from to-day will be their golden - wedding 
day ?’’ 

‘*Father never did remember anniversaries, ’’ 
Mr. Wilson had replied.” ‘‘Time and again 
I’ve seen mother fairly speechless with indig- 
nation because father had forgotten all about 
her birthday. He’s always been as good as 
gold to her, but I must say that he’s neglected 
a fearful number of opportunities to celebrate. ’’ 

** But,’’ pursued Mrs. Wilson, earnestly, 
‘‘when people have been married fifty years it 
seems as if something ought to be done about it. 
I’d like to give them a golden wedding. The 
Farrells did for their parents and the Bishops —’’ 

““Give them two if you like. But it’s my 
opinion that if you mention it beforehand, 
father’ll take to the woods.’”’ 

Franceska, her elbows flanking her book on 
the big living-room table, looked up later, to gaze 
reflectively at a prim little old lady sitting stiffly 
upright in her favorite straight-backed chair. 
Her feet did not touch the floor, but rested with 


careful precision on the footstool that her one | 


grandchild was always careful to keep in place. 
Four of the neatest of short white curls hung 
at each side of the old lady’s thin, refined coun- 
tenance, while a high shell comb held a small 
knob securely in place at the back of her head. 

Grandma Wilson, who, without spectacles, 





| was doing the finest of 
| drawn-work, did not look 
seventy-two years old. 

Franceska turned in- 
vestigating eyes upon her 
grandfather, who re- 
clined comfortably in the 
big rocking-chair. He, 
too, was young for his 
age; but if his hair was 
neatly brushed it was’ 
only because Grandma 
Wilson had insisted that it should be. Even 
as Franceska gazed the door-bell rang, and the 
fastidious old lady reached out suddenly to tweak 
| the soft necktie from under his left ear to its 
| proper place under his chin. 

For the next three weeks there were mysteries 

under the Wilson roof. It seemed certain that 
| the alert old lady must suspect, because so little 
| that happened ever escaped her; but it was 
| different with Franceska’s grandfather. It 
| was unlikely that he would be aware of the 
| extra loaves of bread in the pantry and the extra 
| dusting in the parlor. 

“*T have begged everybody,’’ confided Mrs. 
Wilson, ‘‘not to send expensive gifts: we’re not 
giving this party for the sake of presents. 
And I’ve asked them all to refrain from sending 
anything until the evening of the twenty-fifth.’’ 
| ‘The golden-wedding day dawned. Although 
the family watched intently for signs, neither 
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of the bell. So great was his astonishment that 
he got out of his saddle and swung himself into 
the wagon, holding his mare by the bridle-reins. 

“*Thee has a great deal of curiosity, my 
friend,’’ said Satterthwaite. 

‘*‘Where is the Continental treasure-chest?’’ 
demanded Sandy Flash. 

‘The Continental Congress might inform 
thee; I cannot.’’ 

‘*Youw wag a bold tongue, young Broadbrim, 
but you’ll have a corn-cob in your mouth the 
next thing you know. This bell must go back 
to the city, by Sir William Howe’s command.’’ 

**At General Washington’s command, it has 


just been brought out of the city. There is 
conflict of authority here.’’ 
Anger seized the outlaw. He whipped out his 


sword and struck the bell a furious blow, as if 
to show his prowess, and thus intimidate us. 

‘‘l’ve broken many a colt in my time! T’ll 
break you, Quaker!’’ 

**Not so fast, blackleg! 
chastise thee!’’ ° 

Clubbing my firelock, I spurred in, but was 
of no use whatever. So quick and furious was 
the clinch that Sandy Flash had no time to use 
his sword, nor could he longer hold his mare. 
The two men locked legs, swayed, toppled, split 
the tail-board in their fall, and struck the ground 
together. There they rolled over and over, 
each at it as if he could whip a wildcat. 

By this time the outlaw’s men were up, but 
they dared not shoot my friend for fear of hit- 
| ting theirs. They caught the mare and then 
circled about us, awaiting the issue. What this 
issue would have been no one knows, for sud- 
denly the robbers raised a great ery: 

‘*The Doanes! The Doanes!’’ 

Sandy Flash tore himself from Satterthwaite’s 
grasp, mounted at a bound, and fled the way he 
had come, his whole pack following. 

The Doanes passed us like a whirlwind. 
Yet they did not ride so fast that Shivers, 
speeding down-hill and leaping his horse into 
the road, failed to join them in the pursuit. 
Off into a cloud of dust they passed,—robbers 
and rangers alike,—and Satterthwaite and I 
were left alone upon the field. 

‘Are you much hurt?’’ said L 

‘*Just skinned alive, that’s all! But I’ll be 
all right, thank thee, when I get rid of these 
torn clothes. Shivers saved us, didn’t he?’’ 

**Indeed he did,’’ I cried, ‘‘by sounding the 
alarm that brought back the Doanes!’’ 

But in jumping at this conclusion we were 
not altogether right. When the pursuers re- 
turned an hour later, reporting the severe pun- 
ishment and dispersal of Sandy Flash’s gang, 
we were told that the Doanes had acted 
throughout in accordance with a well-laid plan. 
They had taken account of many little things 
unnoticed by us, had made up their minds that 
Sandy Flash was following, and had concluded 
that he would not attack so long as they were 
by. That was why they had parted from us— 
in order that they might come back again like 
a thunderbolt. ; 

Now, however, they did not leave us again 
till the bell was safe across the Lehigh ferry. 
| We had further adventures north of the 
Lehigh, but they were not at all exciting. Our 

wagon broke down in ‘‘der Platz’’ of the 
| Moravian settlement; but at last we hid the 
| bell in the cellar of Zion’s Church in Allentown, 
| where it remained till the British had evacuated 
Philadelphia. 

As for Shivers, Satterthwaite and myself, 
| we all entered the Continental army, served 
| through to Yorktown, and came out with 


| wounds enough to brag about to this day. 


It is I who will 
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to Grandma Wilson, who was threading a 
fine cambrie needle for near-sighted Fran- 
eeska, ‘‘is what I call a bright and shining 
idea.’’ 








the golden bride nor the 
golden bridegroom gave 
any token that the day 
differed from other days. 

“It is very probable, ’’ 
pondered Franceska, at 
breakfast-time, ‘‘that my 
absent-minded  grand- 
father has forgotten the 
date; but surely grand- 
ma, who remembers the 
birthdays of every one of 
her sister’s amazing number of grandchildren, 
has never forgotten her own golden-wedding 
day! The idea is absurd. But why, if she 
remembers it, doesn’t she mention it? It seems 
so strange. Perhaps she suspects the party, and 
is going to pretend to be surprised. ’’ 

At noon, except for several large cakes con- 
cealed in the dining-room closet, the day was 
still as other days. Yet there was one other 
difference. Grandfather Wilson’s tie had skewed 
about until it threatened to dangle down his 
back ; and entirely contrary to her usual custom, 
his bride of fifty years permitted it to dangle. 

At three o’clock Mrs. Bain, a well-meaning but 


bungling neighbor, who never missed an oppor- | 


tunity to blunder, entered the Wilsons’ house 
in golden-wedding attire. Within the circle of 


her plump arm she carried a glass globe of gold- 
fish. , 
‘*Now this,’’ she said, presenting the globe 


**Yes,’’ said Grandma Wilson, in her 
precise, clear way. ‘‘It is, indeed, a most 
| appropriate golden-wedding gift. I shall never 
| see these little fish without thinking of you.’’ 
| Franceska chuckled silently. Mrs. Bain was 
not unlike a plump, stupid, blundering fish, but 
it was clear that the bride was not thinking of 
this resemblance. 

“She does know,’’ whispered Mrs. Wilson. 
‘*But why hasn’t she mentioned it?’’ 

But Mrs. Wilson guessed why a few moments 
later, when Mrs. Bain had been disposed of. 

**Elizabeth,’’ said Grandma Wilson, in whose 
cheeks blazed unwonted spots of scarlet, ‘‘I 
suspect that you’ve been making plans to cele- 
| brate our—imy golden wedding. If you have, 
| it is, unfortunately, too late to undo them. I'll 
have to ask you to do one more thing. Bring 
| me my check-book.’’ 

‘*There!’’ said she, signing her name with 
| firm, determined strokes. ‘‘I want Franceska 
|to cash this. Then I want her to take the 
| money to some jeweler’s and buy me a breast- 
| pin—a gold one. Such a pin as a man would 
buy. Now give mea plain white card. ‘There! 
Put this beside the pin when it comes and place 
them both on the table with those silly goldfish. 
This is for Maria Quinby’s benefit.’’ 

The card read, in a very fair imitation of 
Grandfather Wilson’s rather peculiar hand: 
SAMANTHA ELLEN WILSON, 

From her loving husband, 

NATHAN WILSON. 1856—1906. 


| 
**She’s angry all the way through,’’ said 


























Mrs. Wilson, despatching Franceska on the un- 
usual errand, ‘‘because your grandfather has 
forgotten the day. She says if I do anything 
to remind him of it that she’ll never forgive me 
—she wouldn’t, either. But she isn’t going to 
let that gossiping Maria Quinby know that your 
grandfather forgot the only golden-wedding day 
she’ll ever have. ’’ 

Nothing happened during the dinner hour to 
remind Nathan Wilson, who had spent the day 
pruning his sister-in-law’s rose-bushes, that he 
was eating his golden-wedding dinner. But 
his necktie now dangled in two forlorn strings 
between his shoulder-blades, and the resentful 
bride let it dangle. 

At eight o’clock the Harmsworths arrived. 
They, too, had hit upon the idea of presenting 
goldfish. 

“‘Why,’”’ exclaimed Grandpa Wilson, excitedly 
rumpling his hair, ‘‘this is a complete surprise! 
I declare 1 —’’ 

But his daughter-in-law whisked him sud- 
denly through the doorway into the hall. 
“Don’t tell anybody you forgot,’’ she. whis- 
pered. ‘‘Here, let me fix your necktie.” 

A moment later Maria Quinby bustled in. 
She, too, brought goldfish. 
other guests with other gifts, but for the first 
hour goldfish predominated. By nine o’clock 


Afterward came 





| the supper-table, holding hands under the cloth. 


ridiculous goldfish everybody would have known 





have built their fur-posts; but their men scou 


But Franceska in the pantry was whispering to | that grandmother was wishing hard that she’d | every hunting-field like scouts. It is nothing 
her mother, ‘‘If it hadn’t been for those blessed, | never married grandfather.’’ 























the Hudson Bay Fur Company against 

rivals in the vast game-preserve of northern 

| Canada the old company should be called upon 

| to face new and powerful opposition. And for 

the third time in the record of its warfares that 
opposition is French. 

Since Charles Stuart granted the region inland 
from Hudson Bay to ‘‘the Gentlemen | 
Adventurers,’’ headed by Prince Rupert, 
the whole history of the ‘‘ Adventurers’’ 
has been one of strenuous struggles 





LANDING AT FORT RESOLUTION, 
GREAT SLAVE LAKE 


the Wilsons were the surprised possessors of 
eight globes of goldfish. 

**It looks,’’ chuckled Grandpa Wilson, 
if we’d have to have fish for breakfast. And 
bless my soul! Here comes Mrs. Doty with 
another globe!’’ 


‘tas 


** And there really isn’t anything,’’ whispered | 


Mrs. Wilson to Franceska, ‘‘that one can do 
with goldfish. Almost anything else can be 
made over, or altered, or turned to account, but 
goldfish —’’ 


“*You see,’’ explained Maria Quinby, amid | 
‘*we all read the same list of | 


gales of laughter, 
‘Gifts Suitable for Golden Weddings’ 
last number of the Ladies’ Friend.’’ 





The merriment over the goldfish kept the | 
guests from noticing that Grandma Wilson kept | 


as far away as possible from her husband, 
whose necktie presently worked loose and 


dropped unheeded to the floor, for he, at least, | 


seemed to be enjoying the occasion thoroughly. 
But Franceska realized that her grandmother | 


was not getting out of her only golden-wedding | 


day the pleasure to which she was entitled. 


Presently the girl edged closer to her smiling | 


grandfather. 

‘‘Granddaddy,’’ she whispered, ‘‘did you 
ever see grandma looking any prettier ?’’ 

‘*Franceska,’’ exclaimed the old gentleman, 
eagerly seizing the girl’s round wrists, ‘I’ve 
been trying to get hold of you for the last half- 
hour! She does look pretty, my dear, but 
she looks pretty mad, too. I haven’t lived with 
her for fifty years without knowing how she 
looks when I’ve been stepping on her grass, 
Now you go look in the drawer where I keep 


my shaving things, and bring me the little box | 


that you’ll find back in the left-hand corner.’’ 

Five minutes later Grandfather Wilson was 
stealthily presenting his gift. It was an old- 
fashioned brooch containing a curl of golden hair. 

‘‘Samantha Ellen,’’ he whispered, 
that little curl off your head the day we were 
married, 
this day.’’ 

“*T’ve been an old goose for a whole month, ’’ 
beamed the bride, beginning suddenly to fumble 
among the laces of her bodice. 
awake nights, worrying for fear you’d forget. 
Here’s what I have for you—a locket with my 
picture in it.’’ 

Shortly afterward Grandma Wilson drew 
Franceska behind the parlor door. 
the old lady, in a hurried whisper, 
that wretched card. 
for doing such a thing. 
grandfather’s feelings if he saw that card. Be 
sure —’’ 

‘*T understand,’’ whispered Franceska. ‘‘I’ll 
put it in the kitchen stove.’’ 

The guests declared afterward that never | 
had they seen a more radiant pair than the 
golden bridal couple seated side by side at 
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I’ve saved it for fifty years against | 


“‘T’ve stayed | 


“'Go,’’ said | 
‘‘and hide | 
I’m ashamed of myself | 
It would hurt your | 


against rivals. Their territory, in itself, 
was equal in area to the whole Russian 
Empire, 

Including furs taken by free traders, 
—‘ pedlers,’’ the company called them, 
—the fur country of the north yielded 
pelts to the value of more than a million 
dollars a year. Such a prize was worth 
fighting for; and like a lion the old 
company has fought from the beginning. 

First there were the French poachers, 
tramping a thousand miles through the 
pathless forests, from the St. Lawrence 
to the Ottawa, up the Ottawa and 
overland to the bay; or sailing round 
Labrador with a fleet of men-of-war, like 
Iberville and La Perouse, to sweep the 
English from the bay and sail away with 
a cargo of half a million dollars’ worth of 
furs. 

When New France passed into the 
hands of the English, an enemy as 
persistent as a hornet swarmed into the 
northern domain. This was the North- 

west Company, made up of Scotch merchants, 
who hired the hordes of cast-off French hunters 
as |—bush-lopers, voyageurs, traders—set adrift 
from the old French fur companies. 





How the Companies Fought. 


USHING up the Ottawa in their bri- 

P; gades of ninety-foot birch canoes, their 

noyageur songs keeping time to the 
rhythm of their paddles, across the Great Lakes, 
up the Saskatchewan, down the MacKenzie 
River to the Arctic, down the Columbia to the 
acifie, these free-lances of a wild-world war- 
| fare camped under the noses of the cannon 
bristling through the walls of the Hudson Bay 
people’s palisaded fur-posts. They allied them- 
selves with the Indians, and laughed to scorn 
the worst that ‘‘the old 
lady,’’ as they designated 
the company, could do with 
her monopoly of a_ royal 
grant. The end of this all 
| the world knows—drugged 
whisky, the stab of the as- 
sassin’s dagger on the dark 
wooded trail, ambushed raids 
on each other’s posts, starv- 
ing each other out of certain 
regions by stealing incoming 
provisions, retaliating by 
stealing outgoing furs, open 
|massacre of Hudson Bay 
jmen at Red River, open 
destruction of the North- 
westers’ fort at Lake Supe- 
| rior—the banditti warfare of 
| the lords of the north con- 
tinued till out of sheer ex- 
| haustion the two companies 
| were compelled to amalga- 
mate, 

When the rivals united, 
peace prevailed. So passed 
|almost a hundred years. 
Even when the company 








surrendered its monopoly of the fur trade its | 


peaceful prosperity was unaffected; for after 
| 1871, when colonists began to pour into Mani- 
toba, the company still had the territory of 
the Saskatchewan, in area one-third greater 
| than Germany; and the basin of MacKenzie 
River, which is half the size of Russia; and 
the Yukon region, which may be compared 
to Spain; and northern British Columbia, a 
third greater than Germany ; and all the region 
| encircling Hudson Bay, from Labrador on the 
| east to the Coppermine on the west. 
Colonists might keep pouring in for a hundred 
| years and the fur-trader retreating before them, 
| yet there would still remain a game-preserve 
larger than European Russia. 

Free traders came in thousands from Quebec 


TRADERS ON GREAT SLAVE RIVER. CANADIAN NORTHWEST 


T is significant that just a hundred years | 
I from the last great contest waged by 


and the Great Lakes and the Missouri; but the 
free trader ‘‘outtitted’’ himself, paid for his own 
grub-stake, packed his provisions into the coun- 
try himself, and chose his ground, only to find 
that he could not compete against the com- 
pany. Their ocean vessels, and flat-bottomed 
mackinaw boats where ocean-goers stopped, and 
brigades of canoes so light they could be carried 
on the shoulders of the crews where inland 
rivers were broken by cataract and rapid, and 
packhorses where there were no rivers, and 
dog-trains where neither packhorse nor canoe 
could penetrate, made as complete a chain of 
carriers across the continent as a modern rail- 
way. 


The Fate of the Free Trader. 


HE company could bring goods into the 

country cheaper than the individual 

trader and offer better terms to the 
Indian hunter. Besides, every Indian of every 
district was personally known to the chief factor. 
The company man could speak the Indian’s 
language; the free trader had to learn it. In 
the language of the camp-fire, the free trader 
was either ‘‘run out of the country’’ or ‘‘ went 
broke,’’ and was compelled to sue for provisions 
from-his rivals. 


For a hundred years all the free traders who 


poached on the company’s domain had very 
little other effect on the Hudson Bay fur-traders 
than to drive the game farther afield, from the 
Red River to the Saskatchewan, and from 
the Saskatchewan to the 
recently has the scattered guerrilla warfare of 


the free traders’ opposition been concentrated | 


and mustered into what may be considered a 

serious rival to the ancient ‘‘ Adventurers. ’’ 
The newcomer is known as the French Com- 

pany. It is backed by the capital of Paris, 


| London and New York fur-traders, and has 


gathered into its ranks the disorganized forces 
of the opposition, rich independent traders, 
French trappers from Quebec, frontiersmen 
from the Missouri and Texas and Pacific coast, 
descendants of the old Northwesters, who 
refused to go into the union a hundred years 
ago. All know the Indian languaze. All have 
been born and bred to the life of the hunter. 
The majority know the field as well as the 
Hudson Bay men. For the first time in a cen- 
tury the English company is evenly matched in 
its rival. 

How the French Company first gained a 





SORTING BLACK FOX SKINS. THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS’ 
WORTH IN SIGHT 


footing among the Indian hunters of the north is 
a story that will probably remain untold. It isa 


story of the individual and single-handed courage 


of men who, year after year, went alone into | 
the snow-padded forests westward of the Sas- 
katchewan and Peace rivers with nothing but 


the packs on their backs, and who came out—in | 


their own words—‘‘broke.’’ The Indians, whom 
they had outfitted to hunt for the season, carried 
their furs to the Hudson Bay Company—in all 
likelihood were already in debt to the company. 

From the beginning it has been the custom 
of the Hudson Bay trader to build his fur-post 
in a good region, entrench himself there, and 
let the Indian hunters radiate from this post to 
their distant fields. The French Company’s men 
have followed different methods. They, too, 


Athabasca. Only | 


for a man of theirs to set out in midwinte: 
with no companion but his dog,—man and dog 
carrying provisions on their backs, the man by 
a pack-strap across his forehead, the dog by 
ropes hitched over his back,—and blaze his way 
one, two, three hundred miles through an un 
broken forest, to seek a new hunting-field on 
secure the hunt of a strange tribe of Indians, 
or make sure of pelts which might otherwise 
find their way to the enemy’s warehouses, 

Among the cosmopolitan hunters that the 
French Company has gathered into its ranks 
are many old frontiersmen, whose lives would 
be in themselves a book. . Perhaps the most 
famous of these is an old ‘Texas trapper, who 
began as a buffalo-hunter on the frontier of 
Mexico, and followed the trail along the foot 
of the Rockies three-quarters of the length of 
North America, clear up to Athabasca Lake. 

Sometimes it was that rarest of animal freaks, 
the white buffalo, that lured his feet. Some 
times he hunted with the Blackfeet and the 
Snakes and the Sioux in the days when buffalo 
herds roamed the plains in millions, leaving 
great ruts like a trench, where they had marche« 
single file over damp ground. But always, as 
settlement pushed back the frontier of the fu 
trade, he followed the fleeing herds till he came 
to that paradise of the hunter—the Athabasca. 

To attract and hold the yearly hunt of an 
Indian tribe the white trader must be on the 
most friendly relations with every man, woman 
and child of the Indian camp. According to 
his age, they will probably call him ‘‘uncle’’ 
or ‘‘brother’’; and if he has any distinguishing 
mark, like red hair, they will call him by that 
mark, ‘*Red Head Chief.’’ 

On every conceivable joy and sorrow of the 
camp he will be consulted ; and wo to his yearly 
returns if he fails of effective advice! He may 
demonstrate beyond any reasonable doubt the 
nonsense of their old customs and superstitions. 
They will not believe him, and he will lose 
their hunt unless he can give instant answe! 
and effective remedy. 


A Wonderful Cure! 


OR instance, last year, when a leading 

KF trader came home to his fur-post from 

| a trip afield, he found one family in 
deep and noisy distress. Tom-toms (drums) 
were pounding. Old and young were dancing 
some religious dance, wringing their hands and 
tearing their hair. The medicine-man in the 
teepee howled like a demon possessed. 
What was the matter? ‘‘Oh, very bad medi- 
eine [luck]! It was the evil eye!’’ The lover 
who had been rejected had cast his baleful 
glance on the happy bride with dire predictions 
that in such and such a time would she begin 
to fade away; and now she lies on the bear 
skin robe in the teepee, colorless as ashes, 
literally, physically, hopelessly ill with fright 

The medicine-man is howling to frighten the 
evil spirit away. The tom-toms are drumming 
to terrify the malign power. ‘The dance is to 
propitiate the good powers; and the father is 
turning handsprings round the teepee to let the 
evil spirit know that he sees it, is after it, 
and will presently land a blow with the skull- 
cracker in his hand that will smash the cranium 
of the invisible spirit to nothingness. Now the 
young trader might argue 
himself black in the face that 
there is no such thing as the 
evil eye. He will lose that 
family’s hunt unless he can 
rouse the fair bride to instant 
vigor. 

So he joins his efforts to 
theirs. Yes, let the camp- 
fire burn low. Evil spirits 
escape best through the dark. 
Let the medicine-man keep 
up his powwow. Here, some 
one, give him a knife! Let 
the father watch through the 
dark for a flash. Let the 
girl call out if she feels 
the thing escaping through 
her arm. A quick slash of 
the knife! The father has 
seen the light on the blade, 
the girl has felt the cut. 
They swear they saw it 
escape from her arm. And 
all the young trader has done 
is exactly what the physi- 
cians of our forefathers did 
—let a little blood and cured 
hysteria by localizing a real pain. And the 
bride rises from her bed. 

Not all the troubles of the Indians brought to 
the fur-trader are so simple. There was the 
| famous old Cree hunter whose word was as 
good as a white man’s bond. One day he came 
to the white trader of the French Company 
with grave, sad face. ‘The mounted police were 
out on the trail after his favorite son for stealing 
horses from the Blackfeet. He has come to ask 
| the white trader what it all means. 

Years ago the greatest chief was the chief 
who could steal the most horses. The Black 
feet were the enemy of the Crees. From the 
beginning they had stolen each other’s horses 
Why was that right then and wrong now’ 
| What was the difference between stealing horses 
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and stealing land; and had not the white man 
stolen the Indian’s hunting-grounds and built 
cities on them, and cut them up into little 
farms that drove away the game? Oh, yes, 
he knew what the missionary said about 
‘*steal’’; but it seemed to him it depended on 
who did it. 

The white trader does not try to explain. It 
would be a little hard even for a theologian. 
But he promises ‘‘to make it all right’’ with 
the mounted police; and the mounted police, 
being men, not martinets, men who serve the 
spirit rather than the letter of the law, under- 
stand. ‘The horses are restored, and the young 
Indian’s word taken that he, too, is to under- 


stand. No record of this case goes on the 
books. - The Indian is not manufactured into a 
criminal. 


In communications between the government 
and the Indians frequently the fur-trader acts 
as intermediary. The interpreter having spoken, 
the Indians come to the white trader—their 
tested friend—for advice whether to accept the 
government’s offer. 

Not long ago there was a great argument 


among a group of northern chiefs as to whether | 


the fur-traders’ steamer would frighten all the 
fish away from the Indian camp. A trader 
known as ‘‘Red Head Chief’? was sent in to 
talk the thing over with the Indians. 

On his honor, he assured them that as the 
steamer must have deep water and keep in 
midstream, it would really drive the fish in to 
the shore. 

There are no greater lovers of the dramatic 
than these same simple children of the wilds, 
the Indian hunters; and it was a dramatic 
seene—the towering figure of the white man 
standing in the center of a circle of sitting 
chiefs. The white man spoke. One after 
another of the chiefs rose in his place and 


declaimed for or against the case. A thousand 
One of the most influen- | 


questions were asked. 
tial chiefs waited till the last—the dramatic 
climax. ‘The white man called on him. 

‘*Red Head Chief,’’ answered the Indian, in 
slow, stentorian tones, ‘‘when I was a child I 
was carried on my mother’s breast like this’’?— 
extending his arms. ‘‘When I grew a little 
older I walked by myself, this way’’—creeping 


into the center of the circle on hands and knees. | 
‘“‘When I was a man’’—springing to his feet— | 


“*T stood like this,’’ with right hand upraised. 
‘*And now as a man I stand before you, and I 
ask you, man to man, face to face, Red Head 
Chief, do—you—speak—the—truth ?”’ 

A pin fall could have been heard in the circle. 
There was no talking round that kind of a 
question—no speaking with ‘‘a forked tongue.’’ 

Unconsciously the white trader gets: into the 
way of looking at things through Indian meta- 
phor, from the Indian’s point of view. 

One instance will explain. As civilization 
pushes the Indian from his hunting-ground, it 
is only right that the industrial schools should 
train the young generation to a civilized way of 
earning a living; and they are doing it splen- 
didly, although again and again is the shock 
repeated of Indians who have taken double 


honors at the universities reverting to the | 
savagery of the teepee when they return to their | 


tribe. Meanwhile missionaries and teachers 
from the industrial schools lose no opportunity 
of persuading the Indians to have their children 
' educated to take their place among white people. 


‘*Promise me,’’ said an old Indian hunter to | 
the teacher, ‘‘that if you take this boy from | 


the teepee you will make him as good a hunter 
as I can make him.’’ 

‘*That I cannot,’’ answered the teacher. 

‘*Then,’’ said the Indian, ‘‘can you teach 
him to earn as good a living after the white 
man’s way as I have earned as a hunter ?’’ 

**T cannot even promise you that,’’ truthfully 
answered the teacher, thinking perhaps of the 
white-man care and white-man competition and 
white-man strife to earn even the mouthful of 
daily bread. 

As a matter of fact, that teacher’s salary 
from the Canadian government was not so large 
as the Indian’s profit from his yearly hunt, the 
half-breed having besides his right to a certain 
acreage of free land. The matter was compro- 
mised by the boy’s going to school in the daytime 
to learn white-man lore, but continuing to live 
in the teepee, where he could learn also the lore 
of the hunter. 

It is quite impossible to give any fixed state- 
ment of the costliest furs or the standards of 
trade. Rare furs vary with the caprice of 
fashion ; so does the standard of trade. 

Long ago, when ermine was exclusively the 


prerogative of royalty, it was considered the | 


finest fur. To-day the fur is as beautiful, but 
its universal use and the poor imitations—in 
rabbit—have cheapened it. 

To-day the rarest furs are undoubtedly silver 
and black fox. In a single year as many asa 














and season. Against this I wish to set down | conditions are considered, than the professional was lamenting the family disgrace. For her 


the opinion of the experienced hunter on the 
field. 


| He finds silver foxes in litters with red and | 
Therefore, he says, it is not | 


| eross and black. 
la distinet species, but it is a distinct kind; 
and he ascribes its kind directly to its parentage. 
Either the father or the mother fox has been 
silver fox. In view of the disputes of the 
naturalists, the hunter’s opinion is worth con- 
sidering. 

Besides the silver and black fox, the standard 
furs are what they have always been—beaver 
and mink and marten and otter and fisher, not 
forgetting the common little fellows with whose 
pelts we line our coats,—muskrat,—of which as 
many as two millions a year have come out of 
the west, worth from twenty-five cents a pelt 
to four cents. 

What does the native trapper earn? Again, 
that varies with the caprice of fashion and the 
luck of the field; but unless the field has been 
visited by a pest that carries off the rabbits, 
which are the food of many other fur-bearing 
animals, or an early severe winter comes that 
freezes the beaver up before they have laid in 
their stores, I do not think I am misstating it 
when I say that the poorest trapper need not 
earn less than three hundred dollars a year, 
and the average for the good trapper would be 
one thousand dollars or over—higher, when the 


CHAPTER SIX. 


E heard Ethan and 
al the sheriff get out of 
the wagon and come 


up the piazza steps. 

‘‘What’s wanted?’ said 
Addison, as boldly as possible. 

‘‘Isn’t Molly Totherly in 
this house?’’ asked the sher- 
iff. 

‘*And what if she is?’’ 

‘*Tl’ve a warrant to arrest 
her. I’m a deputy sheriff of 
Kennebec County. My name’s 
Longley.’’ 

‘*And my name’s Dresser, 
Ethan Dresser,’’ said the too 
familiar voice. ‘‘I’ve good 
reason to be here, too. I’m 
after a thief. And you’d better 
not set your face against the 
law, young man.’’ 

The old squire went hastily 
to the door. 

‘*No one here opposes the 
law,’’ he said. ‘‘If youarea 
sheriff in the way of your duty 
every one in this house will 
help you. May I see 
your warrant ?’’ 

Longley followed the old 
squire into the lighted 
sitting-room, and Ethan 
Dresser came after. They 
glanced round; but Molly 
and Theodora had slipped 
out. 

Grandmother always 
remembered the ties of 
kindred. 

‘*How do you do, Ethan 
Dresser?’’ she said, quite 
hospitably. ‘‘It is a long 
time since I have seen you, 
but I hope we are still 
friends. ’’ 

“IT don’t know about 
that!’’ snarled Ethan, 
| glancing at all of us, and 
;evidently looking for 
| Molly. ‘‘That remains to be seen. Where’s 
that girl that stole my brother Africa’s papers ?’’ 

“I do not think my niece has stolen any- 
thing,’’ replied grandmother. ‘‘You had better 
| not accuse her.’? © 
| “*So you are going to cloak her, are you?’’ 
exclaimed Ethan, angrily. ‘‘I might ha’ known 
it. Your sister was just like you, always 











THE SHERIFF . 








blood. ’’ 

‘Don’t speak to me in that way of my dead 
sister.’’ 

**T say what I know! And I’) say further, 
that if you cloak and hide this girl and put her 
against us, you will get into trouble for it. 
We’ll have the law on ye. What are ye hiding 
her for? What be ye putting her out of sight 
for?’’ 

This was too much. Grandmother rose up in 

| sudden indignation ; but before she could speak 
| Molly reéntered the room. . ‘‘Who says any- 





NOW APPROACHED 
MOLLY, AND SAID HE SHOULD 
HAVE TO PUT HER UNDER ARREST. 


| earnings of many an educated man. 

| It need scarcely be explained that although 
strong opposition to the Hudson Bay Company 
has come on the field, the old warfare of a 
hundred years ago will never be repeated. The 
era of bludgeon and dirk is forever past in the 
fur country. Civil law now prevails there. 
The whole region is policed, although there is 
yet no need of a single jail. That is something 
the most civilized countries cannot boast. 

How the companies will checkmate each 
other in their rivalry has already been indi- 
cated here, although whether a contest is any 
less bitter because it goes under the name of 
‘*business competition,’’ and veils its methods 
in polished phrase, one may judge from the 
bedlam of a modern stock exchange, Will 
civilization and settlement ever reach as far 
north as the Athabasca and push the- hunter 
from that field? They are already knocking at 
the door. Several railway charters have been 
granted to points in Athabasca. 

But even if the fur-hunter is pushed north 
from Athabasca, there remain Labrador and 
Keewatin and MacKenzie River and the Yukon 
and the north half of British Columbia—in all, 
an area the size of half Russia with France 
and Spain thrown in, where the trapper may 
wander as free as the winds that blow the 
blanket hoisted on his canoe for a sail. 





UNCLE °«D BO SER'S *>MONEY 






broadly in spite of himself. 
The old squire looked puz- 
zled ; Ethan scowled. 

‘* Just for cuffing that little 
Calvin?’’ exclaimed Molly. 


| ‘*She never hurt ‘him at all!’? I protested. 
| “He didn’t get half what he deserved. ’’ 

‘*This looks to me to be a pretty small piece 
of business,’’ the old squire remarked. ‘‘It’s 
a shame to drag a young girl into court for such 
a trifle. But I imagine there were other 

| reasons. ’’ 


*‘Maybe and maybe,’ said Ethan. 


But 


| Waterville. ’’ 

“Oh, I’m all ready to go back,’’ said Molly. 
‘*Going to start now ?”’ 

The sheriff looked doubtful, as if he were not 
wholly desirous of an all-night drive. 

“*Of course not to-night,’’ said the old squire. 
‘*This is a trivial charge, and it is late. You 
are both welcome to lodging and food—that is, 
if Mr. Dresser cares to pass the night under 
my roof. Otherwise, there is a tavern at the 
| Corners, a mile and a half from here.’’ 

In fact, we all hoped that Ethan would go; 





thousand of these have been taken from the | body’s hiding?’’ she exclaimed, with one of | but, as appeared afterward, he had a motive 


Canadian Northwest; but not all were equally 
valuable. The silver fox, perhaps, is worth 
from twenty to three hundred dollars a pelt, 
the black fox from twenty-five to seven hundred 
and fifty dollars, although as much as ten 


pelt of absolutely perfect texture. 

What is the silver fox? Science considers 
it a freak, a sport, among the black foxes, caught 
at the moment when the hair is turning from 


black to gray, or gray to black, according to age | for assault and battery,’? he added, but smiled | 


her laughs. ‘‘Hello, Uncle Ethan Dresser! 
Did you want me for anything? Here I am.’’ 
The sheriff, who had been displaying his 
warrant to the old squire by the lamp at the 


| other end of the room, now approached Molly, | 
thousand dollars has been paid for a fancy |and said he should have to put her under | squire. 


| arrest. 
| ‘What for??? said Molly. 
| done?’’ 

The sheriff read his warrant to her. 


‘“‘What have I 


**Tt’s 


| for accepting our hospitality. 

| “‘T must keep an eye to this young lady,’’ 
|said Longley. ‘‘Last night she gave me the 
| slip.’? 


“She will not try to escape. I shall 
| go to Waterville with her. We will all start at 
| six in the morning.’’ 
Their horse was put in the stable. Addison 
then showed them to a sleeping-room up-stairs. 
Meanwhile, out in the kitchen, grandmother 
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‘*T will be responsible for her,’’ said the old | 


| it was a terrible thing to have a sheriff come 

to the house. Never since the old farmhouse 
was built had an officer of the law had occasion 
to enter it in the discharge of his duty. It 
threw a gloom on us all. Theodora and I felt 
that we were largely responsible for bringing 
this calamity home with us. 

But I was so sleepy that I could with. diffi- 
culty keep my eyes open, for I had hardly slept 
at all for two nights. Yet all the time I was 
wondering about Molly’s valise, and whether 
Ethan and the sheriff would get it. 

**What has she done with it?’’ I found an 
opportunity to whisper to Theodora, as we 
were dispersing to bed. 

**Oh, don’t ask me!’’ she replied. ‘‘I don’t 
want any one to ask me a word about it.’’ 

In point of fact, the two girls had run out 
together to hide the valise when we heard 
Ethan coming in. They went to the basement 
of the wagon-house, which was connected with 
the farmhouse by an ell, and put the valise 
inside an old stove, which was used for drying 
apples in the fall of the year. 

All the time old Beave continued barking so 
loudly and with such determination at the stable 
that finally Molly and Addison went out with 
a lantern; and to prevent him from keeping 
every one awake that night, they led him away 
to the farther barn and chained him in a stall. 
Old Beave held his own ideas concerning 
Ethan Dresser; even the smell of him put the 
old dog in an agitated state of mind. 

Once in my own bed, I fell asleep almost 
instantly, and did not wake till Halstead called 
me the next morning. 

**Get up, sleepy-head!’’ he said, impatiently. 
‘*Why didn’t you turn out and help us milk 
the cows? You will have to milk four after 
this, for Ad is going off with the old squire and 
that Molly to Waterville. You and I will have 
it all to do.’’ He went out discontentedly 
and slammed the chamber door. But 
a few moments later, as I was dressing 
in haste, I heard the door open softly 
behind me, and there stood Ethan 
Dresser, peering in. At sight of him 
a feeling of animosity took possession 
of me. But, for a wonder, Ethan 
was smiling, or trying hard to smile. 

**Tired, wa’n’t ye?’’ said he, with 
an evident effort to be pleasant. 
**Long ride, wa’n’t it?’’ 

I did not feel like replying, being 
little more than half-awake as yet. 

‘*Have to work hard here, don’t 
ye?’’ Ethan continued. ‘‘Lots of 
work to do, ain’t there?’’ 

I said yes. 

**T’ll bet ye have to work,’’ Ethan 
went on, ‘‘but Fourth o’ July is com- 
ing. Got any money for firecrackers 
and lemons and things ?’’ 

‘*Not a great deal,’’ I admitted. 

‘*Well, now,’’ said Ethan, confiden- 
tially, and he came inside the room 
and closed the door, ‘‘d’ye see this?’? 
He opened his hand and showed me 
a new five-dollar greenback. ‘*That 
would buy a lot of nice things for the 
Fourth. And I’ll give it to you if 
you’ll tell me what Molly Totherly 
brought here with her.’’ 

Five dollars has attractions for a 
boy, but the covert manner in which 
Ethan proffered it only made me 
despise him the more. ‘‘What makes 
you think she brought anything 
here??? I asked, putting on my 
jacket. 

Ethan regarded me with disfavor. 
‘*Then ye won’t tell me?’’ said he, 
still displaying the bill. ‘*Nobody’d 
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ty By know,’’ he added, craftily. 
coon. “No, 1 will not tell you,”’ I said, 


‘“*You know she brought some 
| papers here,’? he declared. ‘‘You don’t dare 
say she didn’t.’’ 

I would not say a word more; and after a 
long, hard look at me, Ethan backed out and 
| went to his own room. 
| But he had been astir for an hour or more, 
and out at the stable he had already learned 
something. Halstead had been giving the horses 


| 


putting Africa against his own flesh and |She’s got to go back and answer to this at) their grain, when Ethan came into the stable 


| and asked him casually how the old squire and 

Addison and Molly and her trunk were all going 

in one wagon. 

**She hasn’t got a trunk,’’ replied Halstead, 
off his guard. ‘‘She’s got nothing but a small 

| valise that will go under the seat.’’ 

‘‘Small black leather valise, is it??? queried 
Ethan ; and Halstead nodded before he thought 
what he was revealing. That bit of informa- 
| tion was not lost on Ethan. He knew the 
| leather valise in which his brother Africa 

always carried his papers. 

The old squire, Molly and Addison had 
| already taken breakfast. Grandmother, Theo- 
|dora and I were at the table with the sheriff 
| and Ethan. Hardly a word was spoken. Grand- 
mother, indeed, had been shedding tears over 
Molly, grieved beyond expression that she 
should be in the hands of the law. 

The old squire deemed the charge against her 
a trifling one, and was chiefly concerned about 
| the will and the property. He feared lest, 


| plainly as Uncle Dresser’s wishes had been 
expressed, his three brothers and their lawyer 
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might succeed in having the will set aside. 
The witnesses to the will, too, must needs be 
found and kept under observation. As they 
were poor people, he feared that Ethan Dresser 
might find means to tempt them into giving 
testimony in his favor. 

It was for this reason that the old squire had 
determined to take my older cousin, Addison, 
to Waterville, and have him go from there 
privately to Bangor, to look up Mr. and Mrs. 
Coffin. Addison was a prudent boy, to whom 
a matter of this sort could be safely entrusted. 

Legal advice would also be necessary; and 
after the charge against Molly should be dis- 
posed of at Waterville, the old squire had 
resolved to take her and the papers to Portland, 
and put the case in the hands of a young 
lawyer there who had already won renown at 
the bar, and whose name is now a familiar one 
in national politics. 

The old squire could hardly have slept much 
that night. At four o’clock he waked Molly, 
and the valise was quietly rescued from its 
hiding-place in the wagon-house cellar. The 
deeds containing U ncle Dresser’s will were taken 
out. Molly concealed these papers inside her 
dress, but the more bulky package of money in 
bills, with the notes, insurance policies and other 
papers, were left in the valise, which they locked 
up, with grandmother’s knowledge, in a chest in 
the old squire’s sleeping-room, adjoining the sit- 
ting-room, on the ground floor of the farmhouse. 

Halstead had already harnessed Ethan’s 
horse. The sheriff got into the wagon and sat 
waiting, but Ethan himself lingered. Probably 
he wished to make sure that the black leather 
valise was put in the wagon. I believe that 
he meant to capture that valise by fair means 
or foul, during the day or at Waterville. 

No valise was brought out, however, and 
Ethan behaved oddly, as if reluctant to get into 
the wagon with the sheriff and drive away. 
But immediately Halstead brought our team to 
the door, and the old squire got in. 

‘*Shall we go ahead of you?’”’ the old squire 
said to the sheriff. 

‘*Suit yourself, sir,’’ Longley replied. There- 
upon our team drove off at a good rate, leaving 
Ethan and the sheriff to follow on. 

Grandmother was still wiping her eyes; 
Theodora and Ellen gazed wistfully after the 
disappearing wagons, then went to feel old 
Beave and condole with him. 

Halstead and I had grave responsibilities 
devolving on us. Hard work was staring us in 
the face. 

‘*Plant the potatoes as fast as you can,’’ the 
old squire had said to us. ‘‘*The ground is all 
ready. ‘The girls must help you drop the seed 
and plaster. ’’ 

Our spring work was, indeed, pressing hard, 
and there was no saying when the old squire 
ami Addison would return. We hastily finished 
the morning chores and turned the cows to 
pasture, then furrowed an acre for potatoes and 
drew the seed and plaster to the field. The 
seed-potatoes had then to be cut in halves. 

Meanwhile Halse had summoned the girls. 
**Come, Dora and Nell!’’ he called to them. 
**You’ve got to help us. Grandfather said so.’’ 
And they came, but with wry faces, for drop- 
ping seed-potatoes with plaster is anything but 
clean work. 

All that long May forenoon we toiled in the 
field and planted half an acre; but there were 
three acres more to plant and the pasture fences 
to mend. 

Old Beave whined piteously when I went to 
carry him water at noon. While we were in the 
tield that afternoon the old dog broke loose, and 
pushing open the slide door with his nose, 
coursed round the house and took to the road, 
dragging about half his long chain after him. 
Grandmother saw him, but deemed it useless to 
call us. 

We had other troubles. That night the sheep, 
which had been driven up to the back pasture 
two days before, came down to the barns, 
apparently much frightened. After counting 
the flock the next morning, we found that a ewe 
and her lamb were missing; and on going to 
the pasture, we saw the sheep’s pelt, where a 
bear had torn it off. Halstead now attempted 
to start a bear-hunt, but found our neighbors 
lukewarm on the subject, as they were very 
busy with their work. 

On the following day our cows and young 
cattle escaped from the pasture, and one of the 
steers became ‘‘mired’’ in a bog. It required 
all our efforts for several hours, with old Sol 
and a tackle and block, to extricate the animal. 

These untoward incidents of farm life wasted 
our time. We planted hardly more than an 
acre in the three days. The next day was 
Sunday, but on Monday we set to work with 
good-will. We furrowed another acre, and by 
three o’clock that afternoon had it planted. 
The girls, who had now grown interested in 
the work, urged us to furrow another acre. 

‘‘Nothing hinders to-day,’’ said Ellen, ‘‘but 
there’s no knowing what will happen to- 
morrow.”’ 

Halstead hitched old Sol to the plow, but we 
had made only two furrows for potato rows 
when we saw our little Cousin Wealthy coming 
to the field in great haste. 

‘*‘We’ve got company!’’ she cried. 
must put up their horse.’’ 

*“*Who’s come?’’ asked Ellen. 

“*T don’t know; 
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they’re strangers,’’ replied | 
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‘It’s an old man and a boy. And 
I don’t believe grandmother’s very glad to see 
them, either.’’ 

‘“‘Why? What did she say?’’ asked Theo- 
dora. 

‘‘She said, when she saw them out of the 
window, ‘For the land’s sake!’ But they sat 
there in their wagon right in front of the 
window, and at last grandmother went to the 
door. 

** *Howdy-do, 


A BAD LY. 


HE word electricity 
brings a_ prophetic 
| gleam to the eye of 


the economist. And before he 
finishes his discourse he is 
almost sure to speak of the day when improved 
transmission will make it possible to convey the 
incaleulable power of California’s mountain 
torrents to cities that will spring up as if by 
magic along the broad, fertile valleys below. 

One partial fulfilment of the economist’s dream 
may now be seen in the seventeen-mile trans- 
mission line that connects the cascades of 
Hatchet Cafion with a bustling little town in 
the San Joaquin Valley. From the power- 
house at the cascades the electric current flashes 
through three shimmering wires which follow 
the cafion for a distance of five miles, and then 
cross a rugged mountain spur to the plain 
below. 

But the mind of Dan Maloy, the company’s 
lineman, was not burdened with considerations 
of the great economic era which his calling might 
herald, or, indeed, with considerations of any 
kind, unless we may except a glad consciousness 
that his six feet of brawn and muscle were suffi- 
cient to meet any of the emergencies that the 
day could have in store for him. His joyous 
good health was such that the prospect of a 
long, hard trip from the cascades over the ridge 
in a raw, drizzling rain did not retard his blithe- 
some step or repress his buoyant whistle. 

At noon, some distance up on the mountain, 
the merry toiler found a pole that seemed to 
need inspection. Sitting down in the lee of a 
huge oak, he fastened on his climbers. Before 


Ruth!’ said the old man. 


ascending, however, it occurred to him that there 


was no use of working on an empty stomach, 
and opening his lunch-basket, he began eating 
dinner. 

Not twenty-five yards from him there was a 
family party also lunching, of which he was 
unaware until he started after a drink from the 
spring that tinkled merrily in a near-by brushy 
gully. Then he disturbed an old bear and her 
two cubs, all of whom were eagerly feasting on 
the careass of a sheep. 

Now an intrusion at meal-time, especially if 
the meal is of raw, bleeding meat, and the bear 
old and cross and burdened with the care of 
two precious little ones, is a most offensive 
breach of ursine etiquette, and was in this case 
the cause of an immediate and furious rush. 

The lineman scrambled up the trail from the 
spring, but a glance over his shoulder assured 
him that he was no match in a race with this 
tawny creature. He hada hazy, story-book idea 
that people pursued generally found safety in 
climbing a tree. 

‘‘Right in my line,’’ he thought, making a 
dash for the big oak under which he had eaten 
his dinner. 

What was his surprise, on gaining what he 
considered a safe perch, to see the bear ‘‘shin- 
ning’’ up after him with the alacrity of a squirrel. 
The young lineman scrambled out to the end of 
his limb. 

As he slid recklessly down over the bending 
outer boughs, it occurred to him before dropping 
to hang till the bear’s approach bent his branch 
nearer the ground, thereby lessening his fall a 
few feet and giving her that much more distance 
to descend. 

His artifice nearly cost him his life. He 
dropped to the ground at what he considered 
the strategic moment, but the branch, follow- 
ing the release of his two hundred pounds, 
destroyed the delicate poise of his pursuer. She 
struggled wildly a moment for her balance, 
overtoppled with a sudden lurch, hung for a 


moment at the end of a long, hairy arm, and | 


floundered with a wrathful roar to the ground. 
Nothing saved Dan but the bear’s final clutch 
at the limb and his advantage in striking 
squarely on his feet. 

In the moment thus accorded him he sprang 
for the nearest pole, fortunately only a few feet 
off, and climbed it in a panic. Just why he 
made for the pole he never knew, unless, 
indeed, because it was the nearest thing at 
hand, and ‘‘right in his line.’’ 

Anyway, he found himself hanging on the 
under side of the cross-arm, entirely out of 
breath and wildly wondering what next to do. 
The bear was ascending the pole, clumsily 
because it was rather slim for her ample hugging 
capacity, but surely, nevertheless. 

Dan drew himself up, and finally sat astride 
of the cross-arm among the deadly live wires. 
By this time the bear had reached the telephone- 
line strung on each side of the pole, about eight 
feet below the lineman. 

But here the bear received her first real repulse. 





‘Lookin’ just as fair and rosy as when I used | 


to beau ye round forty year ago!’ ’’ 
| ‘*My!’? gasped Ellen. ‘‘What did grand- 
| mother say to that?’’ 
| ‘*She never smiled,’’ said Wealthy. ‘‘But 
she looked straight at that old man and said, 
‘Calvin Dresser, what’s brought you here?’ ’’ 
| At the name of Dresser Theodora cast a 
frightened look at me. ‘‘It’s old Calvin and 
little Calvin!’’ she cried. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


SH OCKED BEAR 
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yy She was afraid of the wires; 
they looked too much like a 
trap. However, after a long, 


the cross-arm, she waived this 
point, and making a few cautious dabs with 
her paw, began to ascend again. 

But mechanical difficulties now interfered. 
The wires stoutly resisted her progress ; besides, 
the tapering pole afforded a very poor hold for 
the upward struggle. 

While she was wrestling with this dilemma, 
the two baby bears came rollicking up, squatted 


relish at the fresh meat perched on the cross- 
arm, then clambered eagerly after the mother. 
It looked to Dan Maloy as if he were treed by 
a whole bear family. 

But at the moment of this gloomy reverie, 
and just as the old mother bear succeeded in 
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IT LOOKED TO DAN MALOY AS IF HE WERE 
TREED BY A WHOLE BEAR FAMILY 


her to wriggle under one wire and over the 
other, Dan’s face lighted up with a swift relief. 
It had occurred to him that a damp bear on a 
wet pole would be a most excellent conductor 
for electricity. 

He began fumbling in his pockets, and in a 
few moments produced a small roll of wire. 


one end and bent the wire into a hook. Then 
he paused, scared by the lineman’s instinctive 
dread of handling electricity in rainy weather. 

But there was no pause on the part of the 
bear. With eyes fastened angrily on his dan- 
| gling legs, she was slowly and surely working 
| her way upward. This would have nerved any 
one to action. Pulling out a silk handkerchief 
from an inner pocket, Dan wrapped it about the 
wire, and gripped it with his insulated pincers, 
thus doubly protecting himself from the fluid 
so prone to follow moisture. He then hooked 
his improvised conductor over the nearest wire 
of the transmission line. 

All this happened in a great deal less time 





angry glare at the figure astride | 


on their haunches while gazing with expectant 


wrenching off an insulator, thereby enabling | 


Straightening it, he ripped the insulation from | 
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than is taken in the telling of it. Nor was it 
done a whit too soon; for at the moment when 
he was making the connection the bear fell 
}only a trifle short in a vicious swing at his 
legs. 

As she buckled to the pole for another upward 
wriggle, Dan swung the end of his connector 
}against her arched back. ‘There was a slight 
hiss as it touched her wet hair, and with a 
wrathful roar and arms wildly flying, the bea: 
tumbled backward, smashing down through the 
telephone - wires, and scraping her babies off 
the pole on her way to the ground. ‘The down- 
fall of the bear family was complete. Up above 
on the cross-arm, the lineman laughed uproari- 
ously. 

“*Well! well! well!’’ he shouted. 
they stand, united they fall.’’ 

For a moment the old bear lay feebly pawing 
theair. Then she struggled to a sitting position, 
facing the world and her offspring with an in- 
valid’s ‘‘Good morning, children!’’ air that set 
| the lineman off in another roar of laughter. 

The little bears, on rushing forward for nour- 
| ishment and comfort, were brushed aside so 
| roughly that they propped themselves up on 
| their haunches at a safe distance, and cocking 
| their heads to one side, regarded their mother 
quizzically, as if in wonder at her unwonted 
severity. Then the bear began overhauling 
herself, and Dan laughed again at her seeming 
surprise in not finding her skin torn to bloody 
ribbons. 

**Now, old lady,’’ he called down, ‘‘the laugh 
| is on you, and you’d better take those babies of 
yours and hit the trail!’’ 

The bear seemed to be much of this mind 
herself for a while; but the sight of Dan Maloy 
astride the cross-arm seemed to recall the indig- 
nity he had heaped upon her. Followed at a 
respectful distance by her ‘‘bairns,’’ she began to 
shuffle uneasily about, soon assuming, however, 
a warlike stride that finally terminated in 
another charge upon the lineman. 

But the charge of a big bear up a small pole 
is necessarily a laborious affair, and long before 
she neared the top Dan was ready to receive 
her. This time, as she approached the coveted 
legs, she struck at the proffered live wire with 
her wet paw, and fell limply to the ground, a 
loose, quivering heap. 

Dan did not laugh now, for the baby bears 
rushed forward, and with soft, low sounds 
sought to rouse the fallen mother. Silently 
Dan descended the pole. 

**Perhaps she’ll come out of it,’’ he solilo- 
quized, gazing at the prostrate animal and re- 
membering hopefully how he himself had been 
struck down once at noon, and had ‘‘come out 
of it’’ when the moon was shining. 

**In case she does,’’ he continued, ‘‘we’ll 
arrange to avoid any more of these shocking 
occurrences, ’’ 

Procuring a coil of wire from his sack, he 
gently removed the angry little bears and bound 
the mother’s legs firmly together. Then for an 
hour or more he worked abstractedly at the 
wrecked telephone-line. When this was repaired 
to his satisfaction he sat down on a rock, gazed 
helplessly at the now querulous baby bruins 
and their limp mother, until with a sudden 
desperate burst, he exc laimed : 

**What’ll I do with these blooming bears ?’’ 

The utilitarian mind would have been esti- 
mating with great satisfaction their market 
price as cireus exhibits; but Dan, who was no 
financier at all, dismissed this thought with a 
curt: 

**Let ’em live; they seldom fight if they’re let 
alone, and never do any harm beyond pulling 
down a strayed sheep occasionally, one that 
has got to die, anyway.’’ 

‘The trouble is, though,’’ he added, after a 
long pause, ‘‘if I turn her loose she might think 
she owns the line, and claw me to ribbons some 
dark night when I’m out here looking up a 
‘short.’ ’’ 

But presently, as he pondered, his merry 
smile came back. He rose hastily, and closely 
examined the old bear. She was still warm, 
and with more signs of life than she had shown 
before. 

Bursting into a laugh that threw the little 
bears into a defensive bristle, he hurried to his 
lunch-basket, took out the screw-topped can 
that had held his coffee, put into it five or six 
pebbles, and fastened a stout twine to the ring 
which served as a handle, 

Then turning to the prostrate bear and 
| searching for her stub of a tail, he saanice 
with comic gravity : 

**Old lady, I’ve got all kinds of respect for a 
bear who has the nerve to raise a family in 
these days of electricity and repeating firearms ; 
and I’m going to give you a start back into 
high ranges, where the air will be better for you 
and your babies.’’ 
| He knotted the free end of the string tightly 
round her tail, cut the wires that bound her 
legs, and hastily departed. 

Dan has lived to need the money he might 
have obtained for the sale of the bear family’s 
freedom; but up to this date he has only one 
regret, and that is that the pressure of business 
did not allow him to remain and view from a 
safe distance the start ‘‘for the high ranges.’’ 
For merely through viewing the extraordinary 
tracks that marked her flight, he has had many 
a dollar’s worth of laughter over the family of 
bears and their exodus. 
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Tue Frac at Fort McHenry. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 


ees McHenry is no longer necessary for the 
defense of Baltimore, and is to be aban- 
doned, but it will always be remembered because 
over it waved the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner’’ of 
Key’s vision and song. It is reported that Balti- 
more will maintain the fort as a public resort, 
as Fort Independence is maintained in Boston. 
eaders who remember that the author of 
‘*The Count of Monte Cristo’? had a son 
as distinguished in literature as he was will 
appreciate the joke of a French journalist. He 
puts the whimsical question whether there is 
to be a younger Duma in Russia to inherit the 
genius of the elder Duma. 
pes who live along the rural free delivery 
routes and have seen the carrier trudge over 
heavy roads through bad weather will approve 
the recent gift of an automobile to a New Jersey 
carrier. It will help the postman and at the 
same time speed the delivery of mail. Never- 
theless, one cannot help asking whether a 
carrier’s modest salary will pay the running 
expenses of a gasoline gig. 
Cm Chinese who led the boycott on Amer- 
ican goods in Canton last year, and were 
punished by imprisonment, were released the 
other day. A crowd of enthusiastic Chinese 
gathered and applauded the men, and a magis- 
trate gave a luncheon in their honor. Indeed, 
the boycott leaders were treated very much as 
the leaders of the anti-Chinese agitation used to 
be treated in the sand-lot days of San Francisco. 


he great British battle-ship Dreadnought, 

which was tested at sea the other day, 
developed a speed, according to unofficial an- 
nouncement, of nearly twenty-two and a half 
knots an hour, and maintained for eight hours 
an average speed of twenty-one and a half knots, 
This makes it the fastest battle-ship afloat. 
The ship is equipped with turbine engines, 
which now seem to have vindicated themselves 
beyond any doubt. 


iligent seekers may now find the boundary- 
line between the United States and Canada 
somewhere along the middle of Lake Erie. Two 
war-vessels, one belonging to Canada and the 
other to the United States, began in October 
the work of setting buoys along the boundary 
at intervals of five miles. Hereafter Lake Erie 
fishermen will be able to learn whether they 
are at home or in a foreign country when they 
bait their hooks for whales or minnows. 
oe belonging to the military transport 
department of the German army engaged 
in a race with automobiles the other day. The 
balloons were supposed to be carrying des- 
patches, and the automobiles were supposed to 
belong to an enemy which desired to get posses- 
sion of the despatches. The automobile, to 
win the-contest, had to reach the balloon within 
afew minutes of the time it came to earth. The 
balloons won in almost every instance, notwith- 
standing the attempt of one automobile to climb 
a tree in an effort to reach the balloon. 
To months and all the next few years are 
rich in centenaries, for one hundred years 
ago Napoleon was changing the face, if not the 
heart, of every nation in Europe. On October 
27, 1806, after Jena, he entered Berlin. Prussia 
was crushed, and almost immediately began the 
new Prussia, which was to be the center of a yet 
newer German Empire. All next year we may 
follow in imagination the course of Napoleon 
in his attempt to subjugate the Continent, and 
to make ready for the greater conflict when Great 
Britain should unite the world to his undoing. 
Or of the Philadelphia papers has given 
considerable space to correspondence upon 
the problem of domestic economy and the cost 
of living. Writers whose resources vary widely 
have given their experience and offered their 
advice. One woman whose husband gives her 
five thousand dollars a year for her family of 
four is unable to get along comfortably on that 
sum, She wants a sample bill of fare for a 
week, and also information as to where she can 
‘*get a hat for less than fifteen dollars.’? Another 
woman with a family of three has less than 
five hundred dollars a year, yet she says they 
**have the best of everything and plenty of it.’’ 
She does her own washing, ironing, cooking, 
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dressmaking and mending, has a garden and 
keeps hens. One of these women ought to 
study domestic science. ‘The other might easily 
get a chance to teach it. 

litical refugees from Guatemala, gathered 

in the City of Mexico, have asked President 
Roosevelt to bring about the annexation of their 
country to the United States. Such a petition 
deserves about as much respect as would one 
drafted by a small group of American malcon- 
tents assembled in Moscow and addressed to 
Great Britain, asking that the United States be 
annexed to Canada. The thought of joining 
Guatemala to the United States will not be 
seriously considered until the people of the 
country, and not refugees who have fled from 
it, ask us to take charge of their affairs. 


* © 


NATURE’S HARMONIES. ~ 


There’s music in all things, if men had ears; 
Their earth is but an echo of the spheres. 
Byron. 
* 


THE GUARDED DOOR. 
ast month the yacht Frolic was caught at 
Providence, Rhode Island, with a con- 
cealed cargo of Chinamen, whom the 
managers of the vessel were trying to bring into 
this country in defiance of the immigration laws. 


dollars a head for each passenger. The yacht 


had sailed from Halifax to Newfoundland and | 


thence to the United States, and its mission 
was suspected by Canadian and American offi- 
cials. Within a few days after it stole quietly 
into port the guilty white men and most of the 
Chinamen were caught. 

In accounts of this interesting case the news- 
papers spoke of the offense as ‘‘smuggling.’’ 
Strictly speaking, to smuggle is to export or 
import goods under conditions contrary to the 
revenue laws. There seems to be no word to 
define the introduction into a country of persons 
forbidden by the immigration laws, but smug- 
gling expresses fairly well the nature of the act. 

In spite of the assertion of one of the con- 
spirators that Chinamen are all the time being 
assisted for a consideration to elude the immi- 
gration officers, the adventure of the Frolic 
seemed like an anachronism, and from its very 
strangeness drew the attention of the country. 

In the old days, as we know from history,— 
and fiction, smugglers and slavers were pictur- 
esque villains; they stand in the romantic past 
beside the pirate with red sash and knife in 
teeth. Then smuggling was conducted on a 
large scale. Gentlemen drank smuggled wine 
and ladies wore smuggled lace, and boasted of 
it openly. 

In our time steam revenue cutters, the tele- 
graph, the improvement of shipping laws, the 
organization of the customs service and the in- 
terrelation of police departments the world over 
put an end to systematic smuggling. In the 
capture of the Frolic the immigration and 
customs officials of two countries and the police 
of several cities all had a hand. It is impossible 
to believe that in the face of the organized vigi- 
lance of the modern government there is much 
‘*traffic’’? in Chinamen or other forbidden com- 
modities. 

* © 
FISHING RIGHTS IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


he temporary agreement, or modus vi- 
i vendi, between the United States and 
American fishermen in Newfoundland waters 
has stirred up considerable opposition in several 
parts of the British Empire. 

The present Liberal government in London 
has agreed that the American fishermen may 
use purse-seines, and may employ Newfound- 
land crews, although both of ‘these things are 
forbidden by the local laws of the colony. The 
agreement is to continue until an understanding 
can be reached as to the rights guaranteed to 
American fishermen by the treaty of 1818, and 
does not grant any right which that treaty does 
not appear to protect. 

The people of Newfoundland charge the 
British government with betraying the interests 
of the colony. In Natal the arrangement is 
regarded as a blow at the system of colonial 
autonomy. It is urged that the affairs of a 
self-governing colony should not be discussed 
with a foreign state until the imperial govern- 
ment has the concurrence of the colony inter- 
ested. In London the opposition condemns the 
government for what it calls ‘‘a complete sur- 
render to America. ’’ 

The impartial observer will consult the treaties 
before forming an opinion on these partizan 
charges. The fishing rights of Americans in 
Canadian waters were recognized by the British 
at the same time that they recognized the inde- 
pendence of the Continental colonies. The 
revolutionists successfully contended that the 
fisheries of the whole Atlantic coast were a 
valuable asset of the territory which had won 
its independence. 

After the War of 1812° the British claimed 
that the previous treaty was nullified by the 
hostilities, but the American commissioners re- 
fused to admit that contention, and insisted that 
the recognition of our rights in the fisheries was 
as irrevocable as the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the colonies. The conditions under 





The conspirators were to receive five hundred | 


Great Britain regarding the rights of | 


which the rights might be enjoyed were slightly 
modified in the treaty of 1818, still in foree. 

Other and temporary agreements have been 
made, but when they expired the old treaty 
again became active. The early rights, which 
were conceded in the first peace treaty between 
the mother country and the colonies, have been 
modified so many times that the Newfound- 
landers and many British and Americans have 
come to think that they are not rights at all, 
but privileges. 
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UNCROWNED. 


There have been kings, who never heard 
Themselves so called, whose saintly word 
Made heaven ring. 
M. Carrie Moore. 
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A STORMY DAY. 


happy woman likes a rainy day. Rain or 

snow seems to shut her in more securely 

with her happiness. What Emerson calls 
‘the tumultuous privacy of storm’’ gives her 
sole possession of herself and what is hers. She 
may take time to gloat over her treasures, 
whether of household goods, of art, of knowl- 
|edge or of love—and to persuade herself that 
| they are really hers. From her mind, as from 
| bureau, closet and library, she may lay out 
her belongings, study their value, and replace 
| them in a new and more charming order. 
But the unhappy woman can hardly bear a 
| snow-storm or the melancholy voice of rain and 
wind. Diversion is her narcotic for the rest- 
lessness that dogs her steps. The hope that 
‘*somebody will drop in’’ buoys her up when 
the sun shines. When she knows the hope to 
be vain, hungry care, which waits for her even 
at the gates of sleep, thrusts its lean hands 
and ashen face before her eyes. 

The rainy day which is all too short for the 
pleasant ‘‘odd jobs’’ of her happy sister drags 
with leaden feet for the sad heart. 

Tf sadness is the result of disappointed egotism, 
the sharp sting of the storm may drive its 
victim to dispel it by a clearer self-knowledge. 
But if it is a pain born of loss and the selfish 
sir % thers, of high ambition thwarted and 
uobdle endeavor come to naught—then the 
woman’s soul must arm itself against the storm 
of nature, as against that storm which has raged 
within her life. The rainy day which shuts 
the door to friends and incidents must open it 
‘for good deeds. 

A generous letter written to a neglected friend, 
a favorite dish prepared for the children’s din- 
ner, the surprise of a call on a sick neighbor, 
the steady uplift of a brave voice and a cheerful 
face—these are the aids by which the woman 
with dull pain in her heart may hide it through 
the storm, and out of darkness make for others 
a light which shall irradiate her own sky before 
the sunset. 





TRAVELLING FOR NOTHING. 


fter the close of the year the anti-pass pro- 
A vision of the new railroad rate law will 
be in force. It forbids the railway com- 
panies engaged in interstate trade to give free 
transportation to any one save employés, persons 
engaged in religious work, inmates of soldiers’ 
and sailors’ homes or of charitable institutions, 
and destitute persons generally. Certain gov- 
ernment inspectors may, however, ride free. 

No one knows how large a prdportion of the 
passengers carried by the railways heretofore 
have been ‘‘deadheads.’? On some roads the 
number has been small, but on others it has 
been very large. The companies which operate 
railways entering Washington have been forced, 
perhaps, to issue an inordinate number of passes 
to Senators, members of Congress and public 
officers. One estimate, which is probably much 
exaggerated, is that three-fourths of the passen- 
gers into and out of the national capital were 
carried free. 

It has frequently been charged that the pass 
is used to make people friendly to the railroads. 
Opinions differ on the effect of the practice; but 
it is known that the surest way for a railroad 
company to make an enemy has been to refuse 
a pass to a man who has been in the habit of 
riding for nothing. 

Whether the passes are bribes or not, they 
are favors which not every one canenjoy. ‘They 
give to one business man an advantage over his 
competitor similar to that involved in freight 
rebates. If a merchant can save ten dollars in 
railroad fares when he buys a supply of goods, 
he profits as much as if he saved ten dollars on 
the freight bill for the goods. 
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TRY TO GET THE TRUTH. 





| itan dailies to send correspondents to states 
in which interesting political campaigns are 
| in progress, in order that they may attend the 
| rallies and study the audiences of both of the 
great political parties. One thing which these 
correspondents almost invariably report to their 
papers has a significance which is not bounded 
by state lines or limited by the duration of any 
one campaign. 

Mingling with the crowds at the rallies and 
questioning individuals, the correspondent is 
sure to find nearly all the men at one set of 
meetings to be readers of certain newspapers, 
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and nearly all those at the other set to be readers 
of other papers. 

‘‘Why do you depend wholly on one or two 
pavers for your information?’’ asked one such 
correspondent, 

In almost every case the answer was the same 
in effect, if not in words: ‘‘ Because the other 
papers misrepresent us.’’ ‘‘They don’t tell 
the truth about our party or our candidates.’’ 
Yet the correspondent knew, by his familiarity 
with both sides of the campaign, that some of 
these men who were so eager for honest treat- 
ment were wofully deceived by the partizan 
papers which they depended upon for their 
facts. 

There is seldom a great political campaign 
in which there is much difference between the 
morals and good intentions of the masses of 
voters on the two sides. They all want honest 
men and good laws. The difference lies in the 
amount of knowledge; and knowledge comes, 
not from shutting out what is unpleasant or 
unfavorable, but in sifting the truth from every 
available source. 

The influence of the purely partizan news- 
paper is much less than it was, and is all the 
time decreasing. Nevertheless, it is still too 
great. The man who feeds his mind on but 
one kind of food can no more expect a wholesome 
and symmetrical development than he can expect 
a well-nourished body if he eat nothing but 
oatmeal or nothing but potatoes. 

The habit of studying all political questions 
from all sides, no matter how unwelcome the 
facts which are presented, is one which will do 
more than almost any other to place young men 
—and young women, too—in the way to become 
really serviceable citizens. It is only a coward 
who is afraid to learn. 
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“REJECTED.” 


o one who has ever seen the landing of a 
N ship-load of immigrants can forget the 
scenes on the dock—the greetings between 
grown children and aged parents; between 
fathers who have been in this country long 
enough to get a few dollars ahead and families 
who have come to join them; between lovers 
and sweethearts. They are pictures which tell 
the American more vividly than almost anything 
else how truly this is a land of promise for the 
.poor people of Europe. 

But there are other scenes on the docks on 
which the mind does not care to dwell—the 
misery of the rejected immigrant. 

Nearly every one knows that such pathetic 
scenes occur, but few know how numerous they 
| are or how tragic. The president of the National 
Institute of Immigration has been making a 
study of the matter, and gives some startling 
figures. 

Last year more than twelve thousand immi- 
grants were sent back, and together with the 
admissible aliens who had to accompany them, 
the number was twenty-two thousand. More- 
over, at five of the principal European ports 
sixty -eight thousand persons were refused 
passage by the steamship companies, although 
many had already travelled long distances to 
reach the sailing-point. 

The trouble lies with some of the agents 
and agencies which promote immigration. They 
leave the immigrants ignorant of the conditions 
of admission until they arrive here, or lead them 
to think the laws can be evaded. 

The remedy suggested—and it is the obvious 
one—is to make prospective immigrants familiar 
with the conditions before they leave their 
homes; and this, in the belief of the president 
| of the National Institute of Immigration, must 
finally be adopted, as well for the protection of 
the United States as for the sake of justice to 
the would-be citizens. 
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y a decision of the Supreme Court of the State 
of Washington legal authority upholds the 
| efforts of school officials to check the abuse of 
secret fraternities and societies in public high 
schools. A local board had forbidden pupils to 
join a secret fraternity, and as a penalty for 
disobedience denied to offenders certain privi- 
leges in the social life of the school, but did 
not limit in any way the essential educational 
rights. Action was brought in behalf of the 
fraternity to restrain the school board from depri- 
ving the pupils of those privileges. The trial 
court denied the application for an injunction, and 
the Supreme Court sustained the denial. The 
court says that the evidence “overwhelmingly 
establishes the fact that such fraternities do have 
a marked influence on the school, tending to 
destroy good order, discipline and scholarship. 
This being true, the board is authorized, and it is 
its duty, to take such reasonable and appropriate 
action by the adoption of rules as will result in 
preventing these influences.” 

uring the present American occupation of 

Cuba the government is to be conducted as 
if it were independent of the United States, 
although in point of fact it will be directed by the 
| Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War Department. 
| When Governor Magoon wishes to communicate 
with the bureau he will send his message to the 
Cuban Secretary of State, who in turn will forward 
| it to the Cuban minister in Washington. The 
| Cuban minister will hand it over to the American 
| Secretary of State, and he in turn will deliver it 
to the Secretary of War. Finally, the chief of the 





| Bureau of Insular Affairs will receive the docu- 
| ment, reply to it and place it on file, properly 
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marked. This roundabout process is adopted to 
keep the record straight, but there is a more direct 
method of communication in use, so that the 
Bureau knows what the message contains, and 
has an answer prepared before the formal docu- 
ment reaches it by way of “Robin Hood’s barn.” 
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SHE KEPT THE SECRET. 


he old accusation that a woman cannot keep a 

secret still exasperates any individual woman 
to whom it is addressed, because, of course, she 
immediately wishes to prove how well she, in 
particular, can keep secrets; and this it is not 
easy to do without betraying as examples the 
secrets she has hitherto kept. 

But when the aspersion is merely thrown upon 
the sex in general, there are plenty of cases which 
may be adduced in disproof. In one literary 
family, at least, there is handed down the tradition 
of a secret, which was kept discreetly by a very 
little girl. 

It was the secret of the pen-name under which, 
in a day when women-writers were few and neces- 
sarily conspicuous, the mother, during the early 
part of her career, succeeded in shielding herself 
from publicity. 

She confided fully in her little daughter, but 
enjoined upon her not only that she must not tell 
that her mother was a writer, but by way of 
further precaution, to speak of her to mere ac- 
quaintances as little as possible. Already, she 
knew, a few clever busybodies who suspected her 
identity had asked prying questions of her 
friends, and they would not be above trying to 
extract information from a child. 

The little woman was proud of the trust reposed 
in her, and guarded it loyally. One day it hap- 
pened that a lady whom she, having never seen 
her but once before, failed to recognize as an old 
and dear friend of her mother’s, stopped her on 
her way to school, 

“And how is the little girl to-day?’ she cried, 
cordially, and was cordially answered, for her 
face and voice were winning. “And how is 
mama?” she added. 

At once the child’s chubby face clouded with 
dark suspicion. She drew her small person erect, 
and replied, in tones of chilling dignity: 

“Thank you, but my mother does not allow me 
to talk upon family matters!” 

It was never known through whom the secret of 
that cherished pseudonym was at last revealed. 
But there was at least one person in the secret, 
and she the youngest, whom nobody ventured to 
suspect. 
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HIS TWIN GIRLS. 


hen, after the successive advent of four 
daughters, twin sons were born to Professor 
Shawe of Canby Academy, he was a proud father 
indeed. The two sturdy babies received the 
names of Darius and Richard, which the professor 
explained to his friends were good names, historic 
names and family names all at once, and had 
besides the advantage of suggesting good nick- 
names or nofe—a thing always worth considering 
in the naming of boys. 

If Richard should become Dick, why, Dick was 
as satisfactory as Richard; and Darius probably 
would retain its classic entirety, but if it did not, 
what could it become but Dare? Dick and Dare— 
could there be more manly, attractive, picturesque 
nicknames for a pair of fine boys? 

Alas for the good professor’s hopes! It is as 
impossible to caleulate what nickname his mates 
will bestow on a small boy as where lightning will 
strike. 

Richard did not become Dick nor Darius Dare. 
A big boy at school promptly discovered that 
Richard Shawe suggested ’Rickshaw, which at 
last became Jinrickshaw, which in turn was cut 
down to Jinny—and remained there. 

Equally unexpected was the fate of Darius. 
There was in the boys’ class a girl much larger 
and older than he, named Maria, whose stupidity 
kept her with the little ones. Darius and Maria 


“are names easily confused when quickly spoken, 


and the two were. constantly answering the 
teacher in each other’s stead. So perhaps it was 
merely natural that they should presently be 
known as Big Maria and Little Maria. 

“Little Maria” and “Jinny” the professor’s boys 
remained through primary, grammar and high 
school, and well into their college days. They 
accepted their feminine cognomens cheerfully 
enough; but it was long before their father 
became reconciled to the inquiry from teasing 
friends: 

“Well, professor, and how are your twin girls 
to-day?” 
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WISDOM OF AN ANCIENT CALLING. 


i M* Jim stop bothering me, mama. I can’t 
read my story!’”’ 

“Aw, Bess is awful cranky!” 

“TI dowish you'd try to agree, children. You’ll 
drive me crazy to-day!” Mrs. Roberts sighed 
into the darning-basket. 

The two boys playing checkers in the window- 
seat began. to dispute now. The young mother 
looked up with a feeble smile as her mother-in- 
law entered. 

Mrs. Roberts senior appeared quite unaware 
of existing “atmospheric” conditions. Presently 
she took something from the mantel, then seated 
herself near the grate. 

“Isn’t it a bit chilly here, my dear?” she inquired 
of the younger lady. ; 

“Jimmy, run and get grandma the white shawl, 
on—” 

“No, deary,” interrupted the older lady, briskly, 
“let’s light this wood in the grate. Jimmy, come 
strike this match, will you?” 

Jimmy moved with alacrity, and a fire soon 
blazed and crackled gaily. The little fellow 
stretched himself on the rug, and looked dreamily 
into the blaze, while the two ladies began to chat 
comfortably over their work. 

Presently Bess brought her book and sat on the 
floor, leaning against grandma’s knee; she began 
to tell her fairy-story in an undertone to Jimmy. 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





The checker-players moved nearer, laughing over 
their adjusted “score.” 

Some time later, the four children having de- 
parted in happy mood to play “show” mm the attic, 
the two ladies sat together in delightful silence, 
broken presently by the younger: 


“Mother, couldn’t you arrange somehow to stay | 


another month?” 

Mrs. Roberts senfor was the subject of some con- 
tention among her daughters-in-law. Each one 
wanted her all the time. She could scarcely 
snatch out a few weeks to spend in her own home. 

“You have such an influence over the children! 
Why, before you came down this afternoon they 
were like so many bears. What did you do?” 

“I? Oh,’— Mrs. Roberts senior laughed,—“I 
started the fire!” 

“What do you mean, mother?” 

“Well, when my seven boys got a bit quarrel- 
some I often used to start a fire. It has a won- 
derful effect sometimes. There’s something about 
an open fire that suggests friendliness and peace 
and love—home, in short. I’d dislike to try to 
raise a family without a fireplace!” 

“What a beautiful idea!” said the daughter, 
musingly. “I'll remember that.” 

After a thoughtful pause young Mrs. Roberts 
spoke again: “You have such wonderful ideas, 
mother! You know so many nice ways! You 
ought to publish your ideas.” 

“O deary, no! that wouldn’t do.” She laughed. 
“The business of being mothers is very old, you 
see, and every old craft has its secrets.” 

“But people—other mothers should know,” said 
the young mother, earnestly. 

“Oh, some things must be handed down from 
individual to individual,” said the older mother, 
comfortably, “when the young mothers are ready 
to receive.” 

“Ah,” said young Mrs. Roberts, thoughtfully, 
gazing into the fire, “I understand.” 
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ALL THE SAME TO HIM. 


he seeds of revolution are said to be running 

out in Peru. The soil has grown barren. 
Slowly the mass of aboriginal population, the 
Indians and the mixed bloods, have learned that 
in the round of rulers their condition was not 
bettered. It is the testimony of discriminating 
Europeans, says Mr. Pepper in “Panama to 
Patagonia,” that while there are many ambitious 
leaders still there are no longer so many foliow- 
ers, ready to take part in uprisings and counter- 
uprisings, 


There is a story of an old Indian at Chosica 
who was bent with age and hard work, was in 
rags and a beggar. The Spanish power had been 
broken and independence established. 

He went one day to the por of political chiefs 
who were then in control, and were controlling 
for the benefit of themselves. They were eulo- 
zizing liberty and the glory of having done with 

ingship. 

The old fellow listened, and then meekly re- 
marked: | 

“But, sirs, it is all the same. Under the viceroy 
I was a_ beggar. Under the republic and your 
honors I am a beggar. I don’t see that liberty 
means anything to r old Juan Martinez!” 

To offset the old beggar’s despairing words, it 
may be said that Peru’s growth in arms insti- 
tutions and the recognition of public sentiment 
has been shown in the caution with which the 
executive power has been exercised by the presi- 
dents of the last twelve or fifteen years. There 
has been little of the dictator, either in disguise or 
in proper person. 
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CRYPTIC HELIOGRAMS. 


Pew is told in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
of how an English officer outwitted the Boers. 
As Colonel Mahon approached Mafeking from the 
south Colonel Plumer was approaching it from 
the north, and Colonel Mahon received the follow- 
ing questions from Colonel Plumer by heliograph: 


First. What is your strength? 

Second. How many guns have you? 

Third. How are you off for stores and pro- 
visions? 

Colonel Mahon would not allow any answer to 
be sent for fear of the Boers trapping it on the 
way, until Colonel Rhodes —~ crc the following 
replies, which were approved. 

What is your strength? Answer: Naval and 
Military m*''nrlied by ten. The number of the 
Naval ar ‘tary Club in Piccadilly is ninety- 


four, ** iplied by ten approximated their 
streng: thousand. 

Howr zuns have you? Answer: As many 
as there , voys in the Ward family. 


Colone. Mahon protested, as regards this, that 
there would be no one who would know, but 
Colonel Rhodes assured him that Colonel Jarvis, 
— was with Colonel Plumer, would be sure to 

now. 

How are _ you off for stores and 
Answer: Officer commanding Ninth 
Colonel Little, known as “Small” Little. 

The answers were received and correctly in- 
terpreted. 


rovisions? 
Lancers. 


® © 
A MATTER OF CLIMATE. 


iN Englishman resident in Persia fell into a dis- 
cussion with a neighbor there, says Napier 
Malcolm in his book on Persia, over the native 
tendency to lying. He insisted that lying was a 
sin. 


“Tt is all very well for a Ferangi [an English- 
man] to say that,” replied the Persian. “But the 
fact is, they cannot tell lies and we can. It is 
entirely a matter of climate.” 

“In that ease Persians ought to speak the truth,” 
said the Englishman. “One of the ancient Greek 
historians declared that Persians were remarkable 
for their truth-telling.”’ 

“That is very true,” said the native. “But who 
does not know that the climate of a country 
changes entirely in two thousand years?” 


® © 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 


H° was in his first week at college, and when he 
went to the stationer’s to buy a fountain pen, 
he felt desirous that the young woman who waited 
on him should know that in spite of his youth he 
was no high-school boy. 

When she handed him a sheet of paper he wrote 
on it, with many flourishes, in a large, bold hand, 
“Alma Mater, Aima Mater,” eight or nine times. 

The clerk watched him with a simper, and at 
last she spoke. ; 

“Why don’t you let her try it herself,” she =~ 
gested, “and then if it doesn’t suit, of course we'll 
change it.” 





“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great ser- 
vice in clearing the voice. Invaluable to singers, teach- 
ers and clergymen. Contain nothing harmful. [Adp. | 











YOU WILL FIND 
GOOD COCOA 


IN EVERY CUP OF 


Baker’s 


Absolutely pure, 
with a most 
delicious flavor, 
made by a scien- 
tific blending of 
the best cocoa 
beans grown in 
different parts of the world. 


46 
WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 


Established 1780. DORCHESTER, MAss. || 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3.50 &*°3.00 Shoes 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
W. L. Douglas $4 Gilt Edge line 
cannot be equaled at any price 
To Shoe Dealers. 

W.L. Douglas’ Jobbing 
House is the most com- 
plete in this country. 

Send for Catalogue. 








Registered 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 










































SHOES FOR EVERYBODY AT ALL PRICES 
Men’s Shoes, $5 to $1.50 Bore’ Shoes, $3 
to $1.25. omen’s Shoes, $4.00 to $1.50. 
Misses’ & Children’s Shoes, $2.25 to $1.00. 


Tey W, L. Douglas _ Women’s, Misses’ and 
hildren’s shoes; for style, fit and wear 
they excel other makes. 


If I could take you into my large 
factories at Brockton, Mass., and show 
you how carefully W.L.Douglas shoes 
are made, you would then understand 
why they hold their shape, fit better, 
wear longer, and are of greater value 
than any other make. 

Wherever you live, you can obtain W. L. 
Dougias shoes. His name and price is stamped 
on the bottom, which protects you against high 
prices and inferior shoes. ake no substi- 
tute. Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes 
and insist upon having them. Fast color eye- 
lets used; they will not wear brassy. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Fall Styles. 
W. L. DOUGLAS, 195 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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to any part of the United 
States our new Winter 
Style Book, showing the 
latest New York fashions, 
and containing our simple 
measurement chart; also a 
large assortment of Sam- 
ples of the newest ma- 
terials. 

We can save you money 
in the purchase of your 
Winter garment. Don’t 
buy the ready-made kind 
when for less money we will 
make one to your measure. 


poe 
Wnter $6 to $25 


MADE TO ORDER IN TEN DAYS. 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed or Money Refunded 





There is nothing that will improve your appearance 
so much as a perfect-fitting garment, which can only 
be obtained by having it made to order. Many a good 
figure is spoiled by an ill-fitting “‘ready-made.” 


Our Style Book Mlustrates and Describes: 
Visiting Costumes . 86.00 to 820 
Tailor-Made Suits . . . 7.50 to B25 
Stylish Skirts . . 83.50 to 15 
Winter Coats. . . .« « 6.50 to ®25 
Ulsters and Rain Coats . %8.75 to 820 
WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES on these garments to any 
part of the United States, which means a big saving to you 

The advantages we offer are: Prompt Service, Low 
Prices, Latest New York Styles and Materials, Re 
lief from Dressmaking Troubles, and your money 
back if you want it. 

Write for our Style Book and samples to-day; we 
will send them to you free by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 














CLASS PINS snoces} 


Lodge—College or School. 
Made to order in any style’or ma 
terial. Read our money-saving 
offer. Either of the two styles 
here illustrated, enameled in one 
or two colors and 4a 
showing any NW 

letters or numerals, but not M 5 
more than shown in illus. 
Sil, Pinte, 1 doz. Sam. 10¢, ff 
Sterling Silver, $2.50 doz, Sample 25c. 
REE our new and handsomely illustrated @ 

ey 



















ver. Satisfaction guaran 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 
wices. Special designs and estimates free. 




















The Little Joys 
of Every Day 


What a charming success is a meal with Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers—little confections and yet their 
presence means so much. ‘What a plain, 
matter-of-fact, prosaic failure is that same meal 


without 


NABISCO 


Those delightful dessert confections that exhila- 
rate the palate and caress the tongue—helpful 
allies not only for the great events, but for the 


little joys of every day. 
be without Nabisco! 


What would a dinner 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO—A confection which looks like an almond 
aut, but is really a deliciously piquant morsel of goodness. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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n the little town of Boyville, just across the way 
| from Joyville, 
There are many quaint and curious things for 
little lads to see; 
And of wood there is no chopping, for the sticks 
come dropping, dropping, 
Ready sawed and split for using just as nuts 
fall off a tree. 
All the willows that are growimg where the rip- 
pling brooks are flowing 
Have a line and hook attachment, with their 
flies of gorgeous hue, 
And the fish that you find dangling on your fish- 
hooks need no angling, 
For they come right to the surface, just to nod a 
howdy-do! 


Now the weather is extremely odd, and yet is not 
unseemly: 
There’s a hillside fit for coasting that is covered 
o’er with snow, 
And a valley where the weather is quite diff’rent 
altogether, 
For it’s full of luscious melons and all kinds of 
fruit that grow; 
So you see if you would rather coast upon the hills 
than gather 
Nuts and apples you may do it; or if you are 
more inclined 
To the pleasant joys of going in your bare feet, 
and of rowing, 
Fishing, nutting or of swimming, why, they are 
not hard to find. 


There are meadows sweet with clover where the 
lads roll idly over, 
And there’s no such thing as choring, for the 
work is always done; 
They have pie each day for dinner (Yes, they do, 
as I’m a sinner!)— 
And they never think to cut them, but they give 
each youngster one! 
There are ladders always resting on the apple- 
trees suggesting 
To the passing lads that welcome is the watch- 
word of the town, 
And the rivers run with cider—streams quite deep 
and somewhat wider 
Than the creek you used to wade in with your 
legs all bare and brown! 


And such melons! Why, you never saw such 
luscious melons ever! 
And there isn’t fence or bulldog to disturb you 
at your feast! 
There’s a circus always going and menageries for 
showing, 
Without costing you a penny, every kind of fowl 
and beast! 
There are minstrel bands parading and a public 
place for trading 
Tops for marbles, knives for baseballs, or of 
anything you choose, 
And if you prefer hot weather for the twelvemonth 
altogether, 
You may go the year and never have to wear 
your socks or shoes. 


There’s a little town of Boyville, just across the 
way from Joyville, 
Where they never weed their gardens, for there 
are no weeds to grow; 
Where the year is all vacation, fishing trips and 
recreation, 
And each week they have a picnic to which 
every one may go. 
And I know the tale is truthful, and that young- 
sters, gladly youthful, 
Find variety of pleasure of which they can never 
tire, 
For I heard the tale of Boyville, just across the 
way from Joyville, 
From a little boy who dreamed of it before the 
kitchen fire! 
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MRS. LAMSON’S TALK. 


= he Lord has laid it on 

my heart to say a word 

in this meeting,’’ said 
Mrs. Lamson; and the dea- 
cons looked round, and even 
the minister was surprised. 
For in that littl church it 
was not often a woman’s 
voice was heard in meeting, 
and Mrs. Lamson was one of the conservative 
members. 

“I’ve been praying for guidance to say the 
right thing, and I hope I shall say it. Anyhow, 
I’m going to try. 

**Most of you know that we have a poorhouse 
in this town, but I don’t suppose many of you 
have ever been there. I’ve been past it all my 
life, whenever I’ve driven along that way, 
but I’ve never had any particular errand there, 
and I don’t suppose you’ve had. But last 
week I went there. I think it’s a shame for 
this town to treat its poor the way it does. ’’ 

The little company was thoroughly alert by 
this time, and Mrs. Lamson was well under 
way, and found it easier to talk on than to stop. 

“*I don’t find any fault with the overseers of 
the poor. I suppose they do all they can with 
the money they have. I don’t doubt they give 
the inmates enough to eat, and things looked 
clean. But it’s the most forsaken place I ever 
saw. The little things those old people have 
done to try to make it homelike are enough to 
make your heart ache. It’s just pitiful. 

“‘T’ve been thinking about it ever since I 

yas there, and it seems to me that if we take 











llections for the heathen we might some- | 
a . | 1 know just how a dray-horse feels after a busy 


times do something for our own poor, 

‘‘I know we pay our taxes, grudgingly, too, 
sometimes, and we see that no one suffers. 
But I’ve been thinking that that isn’t the 
whole of Christian duty. ‘They are nearly all 
old people there,—there are eight of them who 
are past seventy,—and not a rocking-chair in 
the place. What few pictures there are look as 
if they had come out of the ark. 

‘‘T just made up my mind I’d send up a 
rocking-chair for one of the old ladies, and 
while the team is going up, if any of you have 
anything you want to send I’ll take it along. 

‘“*The Lord has a blessing for those who visit 
the sick and those in prison and those that 
respect the aged. ‘Those people are old and 
sick and in prison and poor and friendless and 
—everything. And I think that if we have 
any of the kind of religion that the good Samari- 
tan had, we’d ought to stop driving by on the 
other side.’’ 

She sat down breathless and appalled to think 
how long a speech she had made. But the 
minister was quickly on his feet. 

‘*Friends,’’ said he, ‘‘this is a good word, 
and we ought to receive it as a message from 
the Lord. I suggest that we appoint a com- 
mittee of ladies, of which Mrs. Lamson shall 
be chairman, to ascertain what articles of fur- 
niture are needed at the almshouse, and that 
the list be read from the pulpit, in an endeavor 
to make the last home of the poor among us 
not only habitable but pleasant.’’ 

It was done, and the list was a long one. 
Out of the attics came chairs, couches and bed- 
springs, out of style, perhaps, but serviceable ; 
and many little articles besides, that made the 
bare old rooms more homelike. 

The reports that were made from time to time 
enlivened the prayer-meeting and cheered the 
donors, shaming them the while that they were 
getting so much of credit for what cost them 
so little, and that they had not done it long 
before. And into that thrifty New England 
community, where shiftlessness is the chiefest 
of sins, and poverty carries with it the stigma 
of implied unworthiness, there came a new 
spirit of compassion for the unfortunate and 
the unsuccessful. 

The men who had paid their taxes, and sup- 
posed that in so doing they had performed their 
whole duty to the poor, found ways of minister- 
ing in the spirit of their religion, and heard 
the words of the psalmist with new interest: 
‘*Blessed is he that considereth the poor.’’ 
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BATTLES WITH RHINOCEROSES. 


r. William Cotton Oswell, who made his 
M second expedition into the interior of 
southern Africa in 1847, had two terrible 
experiences with rhinoceroses. His son, in the 
lately published biography of his distinguished 
father, records these adventures. 


He had one preéminently good horse, Stael, the 
very pick of all he ever had in Africa, fast and 
most sweet-tempered, and so fearless that he 
would without whip, spur, or any urging, carry 
his master right up to a lion and stand perfectly 
motionless within a few feet of the brute while 
Mr. Oswell fired. 

Returning to camp one evening on Stael, he fired 
both barrels of his rifle at a white rhinoceros, 
Instead of dropping or bolting, it began to walk 
toward the smoke. 

Oswell turned his horse, only to find a_ thick 
bush was against its chest. Before he could fell 
it the rhinoceros drove its horn in under the flank, 
and threw horse and rider into the air with such 
terrific force that the point of the horn pierced 
the saddle. 

As they fell, the stirrup-iron scalped his head 
for a space four inches in length and in breadth. 
He scrambled to his knees, and saw the horn 
actually within the bend of his leg. With the 
energy of self-preservation he sprang to his feet 
but after tottering a step or two tripped anc 
came to the ground. ne rhinoceros passed 
within a foot without hurting him. 

As he rose for the second time his after-rider 
came up with another gun. Half-pulling him from 
his horse, Oswell mounted it, and galloped after 
and caught the rhinoceros. Keepin ack the 
piece of — with his left hand, he held the gun 
2 9 shoulder with his right, and shot the brute 

ead. 

On the return journey to the Cape he met with 
the’ most serious accident of his life. Stalking two 
rhinoceroses, he was lying flat when they came 
within twenty yards of him. The nearer of the 
two came near stepping on him. Hoping that his 
sudden appearance from the ground would startle 
her and so give him a chance of escape, he sprang 
=p and dashed alongside of her to get in the rear, 
his hand being on her as he passed. 

She immediately gave chase. <A quick turn 
saved him for the moment; the race was over in 
the next. As the horned snout came lapping 
round his 9 he rested the gun on the long 
head, and, still running, fired both barrels; but 
with the smoke he found himself sailing through 
the air, and it was not until three hours later that 
he recovered consciousness, to find a deep gash 
in his thigh, eight inches long, down to the fine 
in all its length. 

For nearly four weeks, unable to get to the 
wagons, he made his bed under a bush. 
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HIS BAD MEMORY. 
T° man of the house let his packages drop on 


o 


the floor and the woman of the house, says 

a writer in the Chicago News, uttered an 
exclamation of protest. “I should think you 
might have carried them into the dining-room,” 
she remarked, gathering up the bundles. “Did 
you forget the wire screening?” 


“That’s it, tueked under your arm.” 

“Well, I'll warrant you forgot the eretonne.” 

“You're wrong again. I got just what you told 
me to, four and a half yards, blue-figured.” 

“And the dimity samples?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Did you get the ripe olives?” 

“Quart bottle of them. Didn’t you hear ’em 
thump?” 

“It’s a wonder they weren’t broken. 
you didn’t forget the nut meats.” 

“You will find the nut meats all right, I believe. 


I do hope 





Pecans and walnuts, I think you said. I tell you 
day.” 

“Don’t be absurd. What’s that sticking out of 
your pocket?” 

“That’s Ben’s woolly dog. The last words you 
said to me as I went out of the door were, ‘Don’t 
fosget Bennie’s woolly dog.’ ”’ 

” — ought to be more packages than you’ve 
got here.’ 

“If there had been I shouldn’t have got home 
alive. I got three or four kages done up to- 
gether at the accommodation counter — dimity, 
nuts, olives, cretonne, screen, shoe-laces, dried 
codfish and the blue note-paper. 

“Oh, it’s allthere! I’ve got a amen | like the 
js a inhabitant. You don’t catch me forgetting 
things. 

“Did you get the spool of number forty black 
thread ?” 

“My goodness,” said the man, in a despairing 
tone, “T forgot it!’ 

“I declare,” said the woman, “I can’t trust you 
to remember anything!” 


THE LITTLE COMMON. 


as SCS sei 
Edward Wilbur Mason 


6s B= Lord,” out cried the Little Common Souls, 
“We idle round Thy throne of splendor! 
Let us once more unto the earth return, 
And there some tiny service render. 


“We loved the little vales; the hills that rose 
To kiss the golden mouth of heaven; 
We loved the thousand winds that blew and 
blew; 
The dews that fell at morn and even. 


“We loved the dancing shadow of the tree; 
The sunbeams at their merry shining; 
We loved the filmy webs the spiders spun, 

The fields and meads with beauty lining. 


“We loved the timid robins shy and wild, 
Their breasts of song with glory burning; 
Yea, Lord, we would slip forth from paradise, 

To earth’s dear humble charms returning.” 


Then soft the Master smiled and sent them 
forth— 
A lovely host in fragrant masses ; 
And lo, the Little Common Souls to earth 
Come back to serve Him as the grasses! 
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HIS ONE EXPERIENCE. 


hen Mr. Gage was urged by an attractive 

W young woman to buy a set of encyclo- 

pedias on the instalment plan, he turned 

round in his chair and surveyed her with a benevo- 
lent but firm expression. 


“No, ma’am,” he said, decidedly, “none of these 
‘continued in our next’ books for me! 

“TI once boarded to a place where they were 
taking a set of encyclopedias just that way. I 
was keeping company with the young woman who 
afterward married the man who was also keeping 
a with her—and me. 

“She said one night, when we were all three 
sitting out under the stars, and wishing one of us 
wasn’t there, that she’d give a good deal to know 
about Jupiter—how far off ’twas and everything. 
She said she’d once known a young man who had 
possessed all such knowledge, but he had passed 
away. 
“Somehow I gathered from her tone that if he 
hadn’t passed away, he would have been with her 
then instead of us. And I remembered that the 
very last number of that encyclopedia was ‘J to L.’ 

“So after the other man had said that he was 
‘sorry the drug business took up so much time he 
couldn’t study the stars,’ I said that if she could 
just wait till I ce across the street and got 
my overcoat, for I felt _a little ay I could tell 
her a few facts about Jupiter that I’'d happened 
to pick up. 

“Then I lit out across the street and into the 
room where that encyclopedia was kept, and 
opened the ‘J to L.’ If you’ll believe me—but of 
course you know what I found—‘Jupiter, see 
Planetary System’! 

“When I got back, she and the drug clerk were 
starting for a stroll, and she said, ‘As I notice you 
haven’t found your overcoat, we won’t urge you to 
go. But I shall be glad to hear about Jupiter 
some other evening.’ 

“He evidently told her some facts about the 
drug business that made up for what he didn’t 
know about stars; they were engaged inside of a 
week. As for me, I bought a ‘Handy Compendium 
of Information,’ in one volume, and it’ll do me, as 
I’ve never married. I'll bid you good morning, 


ma’am.”’ 

| country that a government rain-gage spoils 
all the fun of a shower. “It is too exact,” he 

recently said to a writer for the Kansas City 

Times. 


“When I was a boy,” he continued, “everybody 
met at the post-office after a rain to talk it over. 

“ «There must have been somewhere about two 
inches and a half of moisture ore. one invari- 
— began, ‘’cause my wife left a wash-pan out 
and it was rained full. Of course it was flaring 
some at the edges, which might make it look like 
it rained more’n it really did.’ 

“Then there was the farmer whose way of fst 
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LOCAL RAIN-GAGES. 


t is the opinion of a man who was reared in the 


ing rainfall was by a two-gallon jar that set just a 
few feet from the corner of the house. He always 
prefaced his figures, ‘Of course you can’t exactly 
always tell about that jar, for it was settin’ purty 
close to the eaves, and some might have got blowec 
into it from the roof.’ 

“And there was a dairyman who always tried to 
tell how much water fell by milk-cans that were 
narrower at the mouth than anywhere else. His 
estimates were always smaller than those of his 
neighbors, and the only way he could explain the 
discrepancy was by the fact that the cloud seemed 
to break when it got right over his farm. 

“But if his figures were conservative, there was 
an old ranechman who lived up on Sand Creek, 
about three miles away, that made up for them. 
He never got down to the post-office till about 
eleven o’clock. 

“*It was the dadbobdest rain I ever saw,’ he 
always began. ‘Gully-washer, goslin’-drownder, 
toad-killer of a rain.’ 

“It always rained more up on his ranch than 
anywhere else in the whole country. His rain- 
gage was a tight-bottomed wagon-box three feet 
wide and twelve feet long. After a thunder-storm 
that lasted about two hours one morning, he came 
in and said that wagon-box was rained clean full. 
Fourteen inches in two hours. That established 
a record that no one has ventured to beat, to my 
knowledge. 

“As a further verification of the accuracy of his 
rain-gage, he said that the prairie-dog holes in the 


| 














low places were poaing water from a foot to a 
foot and a half high when he came along. 

“Ah,” concluded the man who was reared in 
the country, “old-time rain-gages may not have 
been scientific, but they certainly contributed to 
the gaiety of a good many settlements.” 
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THE USES OF LEARNING. 


he value of a college education makes itself 
+. apparent in many and various ways. Its 

advantages, however, are not often made 
manifest in just the manner described in a book 
on Western ranch life. Frank was a young 
Englishman of good family, who had gone to Mon- 
tana to make his fortune. It was while taking a 
long horseback ride through the country for the 
purpose of buying horses that he met with the 
adventure related below. 


About the same time Frank started on his expe- 
dition a well-known desperado, who had just 
committed a deed of robbery and murder, was 
fleeing across Montana to escape justice. Once 
he had almost been secured. A sheriff had pur- 
sued him, caught up with him, and forced him to 
throw up his hands. : 

“Read your warrant,” demanded the criminal. 
The sheriff was compelled to lower his pistol as 
he searched for the paper, and the desperado shot 
him dead. This additional offense set all the 
county on the alert, and descriptions of the pur- 
sued were sent far and wide. 

It was no wonder, then, that Frank, riding on a 
horse of the same color as the murderer’s, and 
answering very well as to personal appearance 
the description given of the much-wanted man, 
should be arrested by a party of cowboys as he 
was riding over the plains. 

He was taken by his captors to their camp, and 
it was decided not to wait for the law to take its 
slow course. Frank, who had given himself up 
quietly, protesting his innocence, now demanded 
a hearing. The cowboys consented, thinking it 


would be fun to cross-examine their prize. One 
was pepeees judge. 

““Where were you in ’81?”? demanded he. 

“In Canada.” 

“In "80?" 

“Here in Montana.” 

“Where in ’79?” 

“In the university at Oxford.” 

At this there was a derisive cheer. 

“You at the university! You look like it! No, 


you’re too hard a looking citizen.” 

“T tell you I was there.” 

A bright idea came to the judge. 
“If you were at any universit 
learned something,” he remarked. 
did you read?” ; 

“Oh, Vergil, Homer, Livy, Zschylus, Euripides, 
and so forth.’ 

The cowboys exchanged glances. There might 
be something in it, after all. 

“Quote a from one of them and you 
shall go free,” continued the judge. 

Frank’s mind was a blank. All his classic lore 
had vanished. It was the only chance to save his 
life, and he floundered desperately. From the 
recesses of his memory he could drag only three 
words to light. 

“Propria quae maribus!” 
despair. 

It was enough. Handcuffs were taken off, 
apologies made, and he rode away, saved by his 
college course. 


you _ must have 
“What books 


he exclaimed, in 
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WANTED THE CREDIT. 


nything in regard to Ethan Allen, the hero of 

A Ticonderoga, is interesting, but some of the 

anecdotes told of him make pfain the fact 

that he was not wholly free from human weak- 

nesses. One story, whether true or not, is often 

told of Allen, and is recorded in Mr. Morrill’s 
“Self-Consciousness of Noted Persons.” 


Ethan Allen was not wont to bridle his tongue, 
especially when flushed with success. His bravery 
was not to be despised, but sometimes his words 
were even bigger than his deeds. “Had I but 
orders I could go to Albany and be monarch in 
three weeks, and I’ve half a mind to do it,” he 
once boasted. 

On the Sunday after the capture of Ticonderoga 
Parson Dewey thanked God, in his long prayer, 
for the great deliverance. The hero of the occa- 
sion was one of the congregation. 

“Parson Dewey! Parson Dewey!” was heard 
ina ——— by those sitting near Ethan Allen. 

The clergyman was absorbed in his own 
thoughts, and continued to thank the Lord. 

“Parson Dewey!” 

This time the exclamation was heard all over 
the church by every one but the preacher. Allen 
could stand it no longer, and shouted in_a stento- 
rian voice, “Parson Dewey, thank the Lord, but 
just mention that I was there!” 
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A NECESSITY. 


hen Miss Haverly was invited by Mrs. 
Simons, the mother of her two new music 
pupils, to stay and have dinner with the 
family, she accepted with no anticipation of what 
was before her. Mr. Simons hung far over his 
plate, and seemed engaged in a race against time 
and labor as he lifted knife-loads of viands to his 
mouth. His wife and children were not much 
outdone. 

The music-teacher was not one to keep her 
thoughts from her face, and Mrs. Simons looked 
at her first with distress and then with growing 
wrath as she felt the need of coming to her 
“man’s” defense. 

Finally she leaned across the table toward her 

eet, and pounded heavily with the handle of a 


ork. 
“T tell you vat it iss,’ she said, emphatically. 
“Manners is noddings. Eatings muss be!’” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Pig, meant—pigment. 11. Pity,.less—piti- 
less. tit. Abyss, sin, I, a—Abyssinia. 

2. San Francisco and Valparaiso. 

3. Cheat, heat, eat, at. 

4. Chaffinch, dodo, bald eagle, adjutant-bird, 
starling, fieldfare, grossbeak, sea-gull, stonechat, 
secretary-bird, yellowhammer, woodcock, crane, 
marsh-harrier, hobby, martin, phoebe. 

5. Fowl, flow, wolf; Ovid, void; dead, Edda; 
Tuna, ulna; last, salt. 

6. Buoyant. 

7. T-race-s, c-harm-s, a-boll-a, s-peculation-s, 
a-Dore-r, r-a pie-r, a-bel-e, h-ear-t, b-rook-s. 

8. Diary. 

9. Laps, lapse. 

10. Cost, coast; fit, fiat; net, neat; cot, coat; 
herd, heard; pet, peat; got, goat; venue, avenue ; 
mender, meander; tret, treat; vast, avast; set, 
seat; bred, bread; spire, aspire; men, mean; scent, 
ascent; led, lead; best, beast; head, ahead; den, 
dean; bet, beat; pup, pupa; met, meat; clever, 
cleaver; bridge, abridge; red, read; her, hear; 
blot, bloat; stem, steam ; lest, least ; bit, bait; bed, 


bead; breast, abreast; Tom, atom. 
11. Impale, impair, impart, impark, improve, 
impute, implead, impend. 
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h, there was great excitement 
through the jungle, up and down, 
An interesting animal had lately come 


to town. 


So all the neighbors were to give, 


within a day or two, 


A big donation party to the woolly 


Wanglywoo. 


He’d built a charming little house, a 


sort of ‘‘ country -seat,” 


Which, sad to tell, did not contain a 


single thing to eat! 


But now the sweetest visions passed 


before his mind at times— 


Such luscious dreams of frozen creams, 


preserves and pickled limes! 


Just what the animals should take 
they wondered night and day, 
Because each feared that he would eat 


it up while on the way. 


At last it was agreed that each should 


carry to the feast 


The thing that he was very sure he 


would prefer the least. 


The tiger carried pickled peach; 
lion took some pears, 


And coconuts and sandwiches were 


brought by grizzly bears. 
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( wand Mother’s new vase fell to the floor, 
and two little frightened faces looked 
at each other in surprise and dismay. 

Marjorie picked up the pieces carefully and 


sat down on the ottoman with them in her lap. | 


Kentie sat down, too, and they pieced the frag- 
ments together. 

“‘Why, it looks most like new!’’ exclaimed 
Marjorie. 

‘*There’s a little teenty hole, Marjo,’’ Kentie 
said, slowly. 

‘*But it’s so little, Kent! lLe’s put it on the 
mantelpiece again and see if it shows.’’ 

**Yes, let’s.”’ 

Kentie climbed up on a chair and took the 
pieces as Marjorie handed them up. He set 
the jar back in its old place, with the little 
hole next to the wall. The pieces held together 
beautifully. 

“Don’t it look good, Marjo?’’ he said, ex- 
citedly. 

“Yes, splendid! I don’t ’spect anybody’d 
know it was broken.’’ 

Kentie got slowly down, and they went 
across the room and stood looking up at the 
little jar. It was mama’s present from papa 
on her last birthday, and they knew how much 
she thought of it. They had a faint idea, too, 
that it was worth quite a good deal of money. 
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monkey offered ham and eggs; 
the thoughtful kangaroo 


Decided he’d make lemonade to add 


to the menu. 


elephant presented steak; the 


parrot and raccoons, 


As neither cared at all for them, gave 


figs and macaroons. 


They reached the house, but overlooked 


a most important thing; 

one had thought that he might 
crave what some one else would 
bring ! 


tiger pounced upon the ham; the 
lion seized the steak; 

grizzly bears and kangaroo con- 
sumed the pears and cake; 
elephant devoured the figs; 
parrot chose the peach; 
monkey and raccoons laid hold of 
all within their reach! 


the 


At last his friends shook hands and 


said ‘‘Good-by!” to Wanglywoo 


(They thought when everything had 


gone they might as well go, too) 
hungry host reflected, as he sadly 
closed the door, 


That he was just as badly off as he 


had been before. 
CORNELIA W. McCLEARY. 











THE BROKEN VASE. 


By Annie H. Donnell. 


‘*We couldn’t tell her now, you know, Marjo, 
*cause she’s gone to a heathen meetin’ at the 
church. Le’s go up-stairs ’n’ play party.’’ 

‘*What’ll we do when she gets home, Kentie? 
Must we tell right off quick? Maybe she 


wouldn’t feel so bad by ’n’ by, when she’s | 


had it longer.’’ 

Kentie did not answer. They went out of 
the room and shut the door softly. The hardest 
part of it was, it would never have happened 
unless they had been playing in the parlor, 
where they were quite sure mama would not 
have wanted them to be. 

The party was not a success. It was a very 
solemn little party, and came to an end abruptly. 
Then they tried playing jackstones, but that 
was even worse than the party. 

““’m goin’ down. I most b’lieve you don’t 
play fair, Kent Howell!’ 

Marjorie went off and left Kentie tossing the 
stones up and catching them on the back of his 
hand. After a while he put them all in his 
pocket and went down-stairs, too. Very quietly 
he stole through the hall and into the parlor. 
“Oh!’’ he whispered, with a little jump, 


and a guilty expression. ‘‘ You here, Marjo?’’ 

Sure enough, there was Marjorie, sitting on 
the ottoman. They looked at each other with | 
| sober little faces. Just then they heard mama’s | 
| voice on the front piazza, and they slipped out 
into the back yard instead of running to meet 
her as usual. 
Teatime came, and bedtime. Mama went 
| up-stairs and ‘‘kissed them to sleep’’ in the 
| same dear old way, but somehow it troubled 
them this time. She turned out the gas and 
went away. The clock on Marjorie’s bureau 
ticked very loud indeed, and ticked quite a long 
| time before there came a shrill whisper from 
| Kentie’s room. 
| ‘**You asleep, Marjo?’’ 
| ‘*No, are you? I’ve been awake all night. 
| Don’t you guess it’s most mornin’ 2” 
| ‘Yes, I guess so. Say, Marjo!’’ 

**What?’? 

**T’ve been thinkin’ of somethin’.’’ 

**So’ve 7." 

**Le’s go down an’ tell her now, Marjo.’’ 

‘Oh, yes, Kentie, do le’s!’’ 

And two little figures in white night-dresses 











Mama was writing 
It was a letter to grandma, telling 
‘tall about those blessed babies.’’ The sitting- 
room door creaked and mama looked up. 
‘‘What in the world!’’ she said, for there 
stood the ‘‘blessed babies,’’ hand in hand, right 
before her. In a minute it was all told, 
Kentie’s words tumbling over Marjorie’s and 
Marjorie’s tumbling over themselves. It was 
so much easier to tell when they had once 
begun. Mama listened gravely. ‘Then she 
took them both up in her arms and had a little, 
loving talk with them about the dreadfulness 
of hiding things from mama. 

‘*Was it most telling a wrong story, mama ?’’ 
Kentie whispered. 

‘I’m afraid so, dear,’?’ mama said. ‘‘It 
was a good deal worse than breaking the jar.’’ 

By and by mama sent them up to bed, and 
how much lighter their hearts felt going back, 
and how they hugged each other! 

Marjorie’s clock ticked a jolly little good 
night as they got into bed. 

**Good night, Kentie!’’ Marjorie called again. 
**Ain’t it nice we went?’’ 

‘*Splendid, Marjo! I’m goin’ to try to be— 
to try to—be —’’ 

I expect Kentie finished that sentence in 
Slumber Land, for Marjorie heard no more. 


pattered down the stairs. 


at her desk. 


” 
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STAMPS QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
BOOK ON DOGS, FREE! 


Gives home treatment for 
dogs when sick or we 
DANIELS, 164 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








Dr. A. C. 





q STAMP: $100 all different, Bmp ee Uru- 
guay,Paraguay,Peru,Japan, 

2 Mexico,Cuba,Philippines,etc.,& Album, 10¢ 

ft 1000 Fine ly Mixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 5c 

Agents wanted, 50 per “cent. New List Free. 

C.A.Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St. Louis,Mo. 


DO YOU HUNT RABBITS? 


Ferrets are used successfully 
a: in exterminating rats and hunt- of 
ing rabbits. Price list FREE. 
E.R.G IBBS, Norwalk, Ohio. 
GET THE BEE FEVER. 


Hundreds glad they gotit. Write for amz “pep 8 story 
of his first season’s fever rearing bees. It’s free. He 
found ones in it. Sample copy GLEANINGS IN 
KEE CULTURE free also. (6 mo. ed 25c.) Money 
bac k if not satisfied. The A. L CO., Medina, Ohi 
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Cire ulars, books, news- 
paper. Card Press, $5. 
Lareer r$i8s. Money saver, 






maker. All easy, printed 
rules. Write factory for cata., 
© carr type, paper, cards. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Ct. 
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THE ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER. 


A famous book of tested, eco- 
nomical recipes and illustrated 
kitchen Deine, pees tosell 

e will send i 


FREE! 


= 25e. . Just 
nd our name e and address. 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa, 2206 N. 3 lada., U.S. A. 


Makers of the famous Enterprise Meat and Food Choppers. 














Sample 
ecard con- 
taining 12 
pens, dif- 
ferent 
patterns, 
sent to 
any address upon receipt of six cents in postage. 
Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, NewYork 


A Fair Skin 


is possible to every 
user of Hinds’ Honey 
and Almond Cream. 
A p ure, snow- 
white antiseptic- 
liquid, remarka- 
ble for its cleans- 
ing and heating 
properties. 
grant, delightful 
to use. For hard, 
rough, irritated 
ein. ch: appe d hands, 
face and lips, cold 
sores, rash, chafing, 
burns, sealds, bruises, for 
babies’ delicate skin and fo 
men who shave, no preparation in the world equals 


Hinds’ Honey and 
Almond Cream. 


Guaranteed to contain no grease, bleach or chemi- 
cals; will not cause the growth of hi air. Substitutes 
disappoint; buy only Hinds’; at all os, 50c.; 
or if not obtainable, sent post-paid by 


Write for Free Sample Bottle and "Beoltet. 
A. 8S. HINDS, 22 West St., Portland, Me. 


HY LO 


This is Worth 26 Cents. 
























experience the enjoyment of modu- 
lated electric light and the economy 
which HYLO Bulbs give, we make 
this advertise ment worth 26 cents to 
you, as follows 


1.25. Write name and address, men- 
tion this advertisement, take to your 
electrician and_he will sell you one 
Long Distance HYLO Bulb for 99 cts. 





“turn up” in electric lighting. With 
a Long Distance HYLO yon can put 
the switch under your pillow and turn on the light any 
time. It’s great. Let your electrician show you. 

All HYLO Bulbs are sold on the “money back” plan. 
You take no chances. Now, why not enjoy the up-to- 
date conveniences in life and home luxury, especially 
when they bring you economy. Do not order just one. 
Get a dozen and give the HYLO a fair trial. One lamp 
in every room, even if you sent back 11 lamps when the 
trial is up. If your electrician will not sel you HYLO 
write to us. The Phelps Co., 3 Rowland 8t., Detroit, Mich. 
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“XK RAY 
Stove Polish 


Trade Mark 
The brightest thing in stove 
,olish ever made. Gives quick, 
Rrillians luster and 
NOT BURN OFF, 


FREE SAMPLE. Address Dept. J, 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 


GE Can 
Make $15 
to $20 a Week 


by getting orders for our famous 
Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder, Ex: 
tracts and Spices. Handsome pres- 
ents or coupons with every pur 
chase; charges paid. For full par- 
ticulars about this “ad” address 

The Great American Tea Co., 
Y-31 Vesey St., New York, N.Y. 









dealer 
Sor it. 
































1200 Recipes 


That you may know from personal 


Long Distance HYLO Bulb is worth | 


HYLO Bulbs are the “turn down,” | 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








CURRENT EVENTS 











abinet Changes.—Several changes in 
President Roosevelt’s Cabinet are an- 
nounced, Attorney - Gen- oa 


eral Moody will retire in || 
January, and will be suc- | 
ceeded by Mr. Bonaparte, | 
now Secretary of the Navy. 
Mr. Bonaparte’s place will 
be filled by Mr. Metcalf, 
now at the head of the 
Department of Commerce 
and Labor. Mr. Oscar 
Solomon Straus of New 
York, who has twice been || 
minister to Turkey, will ! —— 
succeed Mr. Metealf. In Mareh Mr. Shaw, 
Secretary of the pay will retire, and Mr. 
r ——  Cortelyou, now Postmas- 

COPYR'T, E- CHICKERING- |i tor-General, will succeed 
him. Mr. George von L. 
Meyer of Massachusetts 
- || will take Mr. Cortelyou’s 
; || place at the head of the 
Post - Office Department. 
Mr. Straus is a member 
of the permanent court of 
arbitration at The Hague. 
He is in his 56th year. 
| Mr. Meyer, who is 48 years 
old, was ambassador to 
Italy from 1900 to 1905, when he was appointed 
ambassador to Russia. 





Oscar 8. STRAUS. 

















GEORGE VON L. MEvER. 





& 
he British Parliament reassembled after 
the summer recess, October 23d. A violent 
demonstration of extreme woman suffragists in 
the lobby of the House of Commons led to the 
arrest of 8 or 10 of the leaders, who were fined 
in the police court for disturbing the peace. 
& 





osecutions of Trusts.—In a prosecution 
by the State of Ohio against the Standard 
Oil Company of that state, for conspiracy against 
trade under the state antitrust law, the jury, 
October 19th, returned a verdict of guilty. At 
New York, in the United States District Court, 
the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
| has been convicted of violating the Elkins act 
| by giving rebates on freight rates in favor of 
| the sugar trust. A fine of $108,000 was imposed 
}on six counts of the indictment; and the com- 
pany’s traffic manager, Frederick L. Pomeroy, 
was fined $6,000 for the same offense. 
® 
Am Hurricane swept across Cuba 
on the night of October 18th, and wrought 
considerable havoc, especially in the western 
| provinces. About 20 lives were lost, and the 
losses of property are estimated at from $1,000, - 





000 to $2,000,000, The same storm struck the 
Florida coast, and caused great loss of life and 
property. Elliotts Key was submerged by a 
tidal wave, and the entire population of about 
250 was engulfed. Ten barges crowded with 
workmen employed on the East Coast extension 
work were caught in the gale, and most of them 
were sunk. About 50 men, floating on logs and 
rafts, were picked up at sea near the Bahama 
| Coast. 
the ‘waves, and 35 persons were lost. Great 
devastation was wrought by the same storm in 
Salvador, and several small towns were swept 
away by floods. 


& 


lemenceau Premier of France.—The 

French premier, Monsieur Sarrien, resigned 
October 19th because of ill health, and President 
Fallitres asked Mons. Eugene Georges Ben- 
| jamin Clemenceau, the minister of the interior, 
to succeed him. Monsieur Clemenceau is 65 
years old. He was a physician in early life. 
From 1865 until 1869 he resided in the United 
States, but returned to ; 
France, and has been a | | 
member of the Chamber of 
Deputies most of the time 
since 1876. Like many 
other French statesmen, he 
has been influential in 
| journalism as well as in 
| politics. He was for some 
years the recognized leader 
of the extreme left, or radi- 
cal Republican group, but || 
showed special energy last § 
May and incurred a good deal of ities, in 
suppressing the strike movement, and in June 














Mons. CLEMENCEAU. 








in opposition to the radical Socialists. The 
Chamber showed its approval of the speech by 
ordering it to be placarded over France. General 
Piequart, the defender of Dreyfus, is minister 
of war in the new cabinet, and Monsieur Pichon, 
formerly resident-general in Tunis, is minister 
of foreign affairs. de 





reservation in Utah, complaining that it 
| is so barren that they cannot live upon it, and 
| have committed depredations in Wyoming. 
| Upon the application of the Gevernor of 
Wyoming, Secretary Taft has despatched two 
| troops of cavalry to round up the wandering 
| Indians and return them to their reservation. 





The steamer St. Lucie was crushed by. 








made a speech in the Chamber of Deputies | 


| a of the Ute Indians have left their | 
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for Ladies, Girls, Boys everywhere sell- 
MONEY Christmas: Holly Cards. Sonanes 
Free. Write now and get your territory 


S. L. FORMAN, 10th & Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Iiv’s THE FOOD 
THE TRUE WAY TO CORRECT NERVOUS 
TROUBLES. 

Nervous troubles are more often caused 
improper food and indigestion than most people 
imagine. Even doctors sometimes overlook this 
fact. A man says: 

“Until two years ago waffles and butter with 
meat and gravy were the main features of my 
breakfast. Finally dyspepsia came on and I found 
myself in a bad condition, worse in the morning 
than any other time. I would have a full, sick 
feeling in my stomach, with pains in my heart, 
sides and head. 

“At times I would have no appetite for days, 
then I would feel ravenous, never satisfied when 
I did eat and so nervous I felt like shrieking at 
the top of my voice. I lost flesh badly and hardly 
knew which way to turn until one day I bought a 
box of Grape-Nuts food to see if | could eat that. 
I tried it without telling the doctor, and liked it 
fine; made me feel as if I had something to eat 
that was satisfying and still I didn’t have that 
heaviness that I had felt after eating any other 
food. 

“T hadn’t drank any coffee then in five weeks. 
1 kept on with the Grape-Nuts and in a month 
and ahalf I had gained 15 pounds, could eat almost 
anything I wanted, didn’t feel badly after eating 
and my nervousness was all gone. It’s a pleasure 
to be well again.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the book, ‘“‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
There’s a reason. 
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LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERING 


can be mastered in your spare moments. Write us, 
mentioning this advertisement, and receive abso- 
tely free our 200-page handbook describing our 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERING COURSE 


and over 60 others, including Mechanical, Civil, 
Electrical and every other phase of Engineering 
work. This is your opportunity. Write now. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Ill 


MENTION YOUTH’'S COMPANION. NOV 8, 06 
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JA PoSitive Relief et 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 


and all skim troubles, “4 /éttle 
higher in price perhaps than 
tmitations, buta reason for it. 
Delightful after shaving and after bath- 
ing. Sold everywhere, or maiied on receiptof 
25e. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample /ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 













Any boy can san tesome a  evack | ‘ROVS GET a 
shot if he uses a Hamilton, "4"™LTON” 
It’s great fun shooting all 
kinds of small game. Per- 
fect rifling and automatic 
action. Weighs only 2 to3% 
Ibs. If your dealer does not 
sell it, get it from_us. 

3 sizes, $1,50, $2, $3.00 . 
Write for our Gun Book, 
HAMILTON RIFLE CO. 
Factory F, Plymouth,Mich, 
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FOUNDED 1883 BY 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D. 


FACULTY 
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HAROLD A. HAYES, 
M. E. ANDERSON, 
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GEORGE S. HOBBIE, 
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Conducted upon a strictly pro- 
fessional basis, every patient 
being under the direct care of 
one of the Faculty. 


|_| 


Each patient receives indi- 
vidual care and medicines pre- 
scribed especially for him— 
exactly as if attended at home 
by his family physician. 


L_| 


No medicines are ever sold to 
| the public or to patients, either 
by mail, directly or indirectly, 
or in drug stores, The charges 
are for professional services 
only. All needed medicines are 
supplied. 








M.D. 
M.D. 
M.D. 
M.D. 
M.D. 
M.D. 
M.D. 
M.D. 
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trated by numerous cases of the various 
Asthma and Hay Fever. 


asking for it. Write No. 37 plainly. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, 716 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘The Hayes 
Asthma Method 


@ Asthma yields only temporarily to ordinary methods, and 
returns when they are stopped. 
smoke, spray, or so-called specific is able to give’more than 
temporary relief. They allsooner or later lose their powereven 
to relieve. Change of climate may bring relief for a while, 
but every locality soon ‘‘wearsout’’ for the individual patient. 
q@ In 1878 P. Harold Hayes, M. D., originated his method 
of eliminating Asthma so completely that the symptoms 
would not return after relief measures were stopped, even 
though the patient subjected himself to exposures which 
previously brought on attacks. 

@ Since 1883 over 68,000 Asthma and Hay Fever patients 
have engaged the services of the Asthmatics’ Institute. 

@ The Hayes method requires a careful diagnosis of each 
patient, assigns him to the personal care of one of the 
Faculty, who receives weekly reports from him, and writes 
special prescriptions for the medicines that may be required 
by the patient as indicated by each report. 
are all compounded in the Hayes Dispensary by the phar- 
macist in charge, Mr. Ernest B. Walker, Ph.G., according 
tothese individual prescriptions, and forwarded tothe patient. 
@ In this way the developments in each case are constantly 
watched and the medicines changed as needed to meet 
exactly the condition of the patient at all times in his 
progress toward permanent immunity from attacks. 


@ This method has proven so suc- 
cessful that many physicians who 
have had Asthma have placed them- 
selves and their Asthma patients 
under the care of the 


@ People of culture and wealth in 
all parts of the world, 
those who must attend to their busi- 
ness or daily work, have had their 
Asthma and Hay Feversothoroughly 
eliminated that 
never come back. 
free to pursue their wonted voca- 
tions without fear of relapse 
or renewed attacks, and with- 
out the necessity of con- 
tinuing the use of medicines or any other relief measures. 
We have published a book (No. 37) which is an in- 
teresting demonstration of the Hayes method, illus- 
hases of 
A copy of this book 


| will be mailed to any one who will send a 
| Stal card or letter (see attached form {~) 


No patent medicine, 


The medicines 
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Asthmatics’ 


as well as 








the attacks have 
The patients are 
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FREE 


P. Harold Hayes, _ 


Buffalo, N. Y 
Gentlemen. Without any 
expense or obligation on my 
part, please mail your Book 
No. 37, postage paid, to my address, 
as follows: 
Name _ 
OS 


City. © Oe 
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Is Fitted with 
Ball Bearings, 


Has a full set of latest Attachments 
and Accessories, and is Warranted for 
Ten Years. No. 2%, the Swell Front, 
as shown in the cut, is the most popa- 
lar of all our styles. Beautiful Quar- 
teredOak woodwork, and delivered free 
at any freight office east of Colorado 
for $21.75. In Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight 
office west of these four states, we 
will deliver the Sewing Machine Free 
for $3.00 extra. 


The New Companion 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, ha 






MASS. 
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He can overtax it by dragging | 
out his energy on a poorly | 
constructed car. Buy only a 


Royal Racer 


built eines | 
for greater s 
with one-fourth the 
An entirely new feat- 






effort. 
ure in hand-propelled cars. Makes hill climbing a 


a healthful recreation. 


leasure and coastin, 
Man *N. THAYER CO., Erie, Pa. 


ufactured by 








Sizes 
BOOKLET AND DEALER'S NAME 


Clupeco Shrunk 
SEND FOR 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 

463 RIVER ST. TROY, NY. 
MAKERS OF CLUETT AND MONARCH SHIRTS 


Quarter 








It’s almost impossible to | 


surround each particle of 
flour with a tiny film of yeast by 
hand—but it’s absolutely neces- 


sary, if you would have bread that's 
light, wholesome and digestible. The 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Bread Maker 





solves the problem. The knead- 
ing rod mixes the dough so 
thoroughly and scientifically that 
the bread is from 10 to 50 per 
cent. more nutritious than 
when kneaded by ee 

And it does the work 


in three minutes. No 
handling of the dough. 
Just turn the handle. 


Price ha} 00 of hardware 
dealers and house furnishing 
















stores. 
May we send you our free 
booklet? To any lady send- 
us the names two 
friends who ought to have a 
Bread Maker, we send one 
set Measuring Spoons 
Landers, Frary & Clark, 
79 Commercial St., 
New Britain, Conn. 

























that has never been equalled. 
The guard on the spring pre- 
vents tearing the cloth. The 
only pin that fastens from either 
side and can’t slip through. See 
that all cards have our name on. 








Send 4 centsin for 
worth double the money. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., 
Box 24, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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FLEXIBLE FLYER 


The Sted that Steers 


The swiftest, safest, strongest sled ever invent- 
ed. The fastest sled for boys. The only sled girls 
ean properly control. Steering without dragging 
the feet lets it go full speed—saves its cost in shoes 
the first season—prevents wet feet, colds and 
doctors’ bills. Made of second growth white ash 
and steel—built to last. We want your father, 
mother and friends to under- ~@ 
stand all about this sled, so we 
offer this money for doing some 
easy errands. Write to us and 
say, “I want to enter for the 
prizes,”’ sign your name and 
address. We will tell you 
what to do. 


MODEL SLED FREE. 


Our cardboard model sled 
will show you just how it works, 
and gire you lots of fun. 
Sent free by mail with 
illustrated booklet giving 
full information regard- 
ing sizes and prices. 


S$. L. ALLEN & CO., | 
Box 1100C. Phila., Pa., ‘ 
Patentees and Manufacturers, enn 
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he Earliest Men.—Kecent studies by 

Professor Penck in the Alps, combined 
with those of Mr. Hugo Obermaier, a distin- 
guished pupil of Penck, in the Pyrenees, have 
had the effect of considerably shortening the 
estimate of the length of time that has elapsed 
since prehistoric man left the marks of his 
presence in Europe. It now appears that both 
in the Alps and the Pyrenees there exist con- 


| THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 


Use “‘ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal. (Adv. 
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temporary geological records showing four suc- 
cessive periods of alternate advance and retreat 
of glaciation. 


neighborhood of these mountains during the 
last two invasions of the ice, but the new evi- 
| dence is regarded as proving that it was only 


was a living witness. 
& 
Mx Oblong Satellite.—Doctor Guthnick of 
the Royal Observatory at Berlin has re- 
cently announced the result of his photometric 


He confirms the previous conclusions of other 
observers that several, and perhaps all, of these 
satellites behave like our own moon in keeping 
always the same side toward the planet round 
which they revolve. In regard to the satellite 


luminosity. His idea is that Tethys possesses 
the form of a long ellipsoid, the two principal 
axes of which are to one another in the ratio of | 
fivetotwo. It will be remembered thata similar | 
suggestion has been made concerning the shape | 
of the asteroid Eros, which likewise exhibits | 
great variations of light, according to its posi- 
tion in its orbit about the sun. 

ew Color Photography.— Mons. G. 

Lippmann has invented a new process of 
obtaining photographs of objects in their natural 
colors. It depends’ upon the separation, by 
means of a prism, and a screen divided in hori- 
zontal lines, of the component colors of the 
spectrum. ‘These colors being concentrated by 
a lens upon the photographic plate produce 
each its own impression. On developing the 
plate thus impressed, and viewing it from the 
reverse side, with the light falling upon it, as 
in the first instance, through an apparatus com- 
posed of prism, finely ruled screen, and lens, 
the eye sees the object that has been photo- 
graphed brilliantly illuminated with all its 
natural colors. Monsieur Lippmann, who is 
widely known for his many experiments in 
color photography, hopes so far to improve his 
new process that it will not be necessary, as at 
present, to view the developed plates through 
a special apparatus in order to cause the colors 


to appear. e 
M2kize Tramway Travel Easier.—A 
very simple device is employed on the 
tramways of Zurich, Switzerland, to prevent 
the grinding of the wheels and the shaking of 
the cars passing round curves. Since it is not 
practicable in a public street to raise the outer 
rail on curves, as is done on railroads, a similar 
effect is produced by giving to the exterior 
tramway rail on curves a very shallow groove. 
The consequence is that the outer wheels of the 
tram-cars passing round a curve run on their 
flanges, and are thus raised relatively to the 
inner wheels. This device disposes effectively 
| of the disagreeable grinding and the shaking of 
| the cars, to the great comfort of the passengers. 
| ounded on Saow.—Evay summer sev- 
| eral astronomers visit the Janssen Observa- 
_ tory on the extreme summit of Mont Blanc to 
take advantage of its great altitude, which favors 
the study of solar phenomena. At present | 
another effort is being made there to photograph 
the sun’s corona without an eclipse. The ob- 
servatory is remarkable for having its founda- 





Heretofore it has been considered | 
probable that prehistoric men dwelt in the | 


of the last, or fourth, glacial advance that man | 


studies of six of the principal satellites of Saturn. | 


named Tethys, he offers an interesting hypoth- | 
esis to account for its very marked changes of | 
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There are rivers, forests, lakes and mountains, and 
medicinal springs rivaling the Pool of Bethesda 
of old; sublime scenery bordering on the 
weird and supernatural; quiet vales 
and dells far excelling those of 
Europe or any other portion of 
the civilized world. 
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LARKIN 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


EASILY EARN 


$10.00 PREMIUMS 


HOUSANDS of boys and _ girls 
easily earn several Larkin $10.00 
Premiums by taking orders in their 
neighborhood for 
Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toi- 











‘tions laid in hard- packed snow. The builders 
| found it impracticable to reach the underlying | 
|rock. At a recent meeting of the Academy of | 
| Sciences in Paris, Monsieur Janssen announced 
that the measurements of level executed in 1904 | 
and 1906 showed that during that interval the | 
| observatory had not appreciably shifted in posi- | 


| tion. e 

ine Lamp Filaments.— The Kusel | 
electric lamp, invented by Dr. Hans Kusel | 
of Baden, and manufactured in Austria, is | 
remarkable not only for its excellence in prac- 
tical use, but also for the novel manner in 
| which the filaments are made. Alloys of chro- | 
| mium, manganese, molybdenum, uranium, tho- 
rium, zirconium, platinum, osmium and iridium | 
|are first dissociated in water by the electric 
spark, and being precipitated in infinitesimal 
particles, they form a colloidal mass, which, 
because of its plasticity, can be molded like wet 
clay. After drying, the filaments thus molded 
become sufficiently hard and resistant to bear 
all the manipulations needed for their introduc- 
tion into electric lamps. As soon as they have 
been heated to redness by the passage of a 
current they return to the metallic state, and 
{thus form filaments of pure metal, perfectly 
homogeneous throughout, and of uniform caliber. 





STEVENS SHOTGUN No. 115. 
Given for selling $10.00 worth of Larkin 


Products. 


let Articles, Coffee, Teas, Spices, 
Sane, Suhing Powder, Etc. 


Any family will use $10.00 worth in a few 
weeks. Everybody appreciates the purity and 
high quality of Larkin Products, so you can 
quickly secure regular customers. Think how 
many splendid Premiums you can obtain in 
this way. You get a $10.00 Premium with 
every $10.00 order. 


WE HELP YOU 
Write and send application as shown, and we 
will mail you complete Larkin Premium 
List and 25 lists of Larkin Products. 
Distributing the lists among cus- 
tomers gives them a chance to 
@ OAK CHIFFONIER No. 5. *“!@*t_g00ds, . 


Given for selling $10.00 worth ©5Y to secure orders. 
of Larkin Products. 


Liatkitt Co. 


Established, 1875. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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COMPANION is an illustrated 


THE YOUTH’S ) ' 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 

collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 

is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done, 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





Boston, Mass. 





SEDENTARY PERSONS. 


t has been said that in the 

present day people spend 
more of their time sitting 
down than ever before in all 
history; and although this 
statement may call for some 
modification, there is still 
much of truth in it. The hu- 
man race is, largely speaking, 
sedentary. 

Almost all wage-earners in 
cities, at least, may be roughly 
classed as sedentary, and this 
although they may often do their work standing, 





Three weeks after the receipt of money | 


| some information to gie ye the day that might 


| 





as is the case with many employed in shops. | 


The result on health is the same, in that they get 
no real exercise and not enough fresh air. 

There is not a physician practising in any city 
who could not unfold a tale of wo of the sedentary 
workers who seek aid for numberless ills, largely 
for the ills growing out of overeating; for this 
error is more prevalent with the sedentary than 
with any other class. 

Persons who must of necessity do their daily 
work in close, warm places and in restricted atti- 
tudes will have their bill for errors of diet presented 
to them much more quickly than will the greediest 
sportsman or outdoor toiler, and yet thousands 
of them live habitually on a diet adapted only to 
manual laborers. The result is that they gradu- 
ally produce in themselves a physical condition 
analogous to that of the Strassburg geese, which 
are kept in a close, warm place where they cannot 
by any possibility get any exercise, and are then 
fed on enormous quantities of very nourishing 
food. The intention is to enlarge the liver and 
produce in-it a state of disease which, when it 


attacks human beings, is called “fatty degenera- 


tion.” The result in the goose is that luxury 
known as paté de foie gras. It may be permissible 
to indulge in a bad joke, and say that the result in 
the individual is paté de fou gras. 

These tragic ranks of breaking-down workers 
are of course largely recruited from the country 
places, where, although the diet may have been 
heavy, the work was adapted to its disposal in the 
system. The only way for these persons to stay 
well is to learn to modify their habits and acquire 
some system as to exercise to which they will 
rigidly adhere. 

Meat and coffee must both be used very spar- 
ingly, and enough exercise must be taken day by 
day to ferce the food to assimilate and strengthen 
instead of letting it clog and poison. 

The fatigue of honest toil is easy to cope with, 
but the fatigue of autointoxication added thereto 
might daunt the boldest. 


AN INTERESTING PLANT. 


- the desert of Sonora, Mexico, there is a plant— 
the guarequi—which surpasses the camel in its 
ability to husband its water-supply. A botanist 
who writes in the New York Sun describes the 
plant. 

The guarequi is a relative of the squash and 
pumpkin, and inhabits a locality in which practi- 
sally all the rain falls within a period of six weeks. 

The base of the stem of the plant is swollen to 
form a hard, woody structure, which 
attains the size of a large squash. The gray of 
the sands of Sonora is imitated in the color of 
the covering of the mass, which presents the 
appearance of a worn gray boulder projecting 
above the sand, and the structure is almost as 
hard as a stone. 


| your elementary works on astronomy, geology, 





| large piece of chocolate-cake whenever he 

















| specimen which was placed in one of the cases in 
the museum of the New York Botanical Gardens 
for exhibition purposes in 1901. 

The following year and annually since then at 
the return of the rainy season in its native habitat 
this plant, immured without soil or moisture in its 
glass prison, has in some mysterious way heard 
the call of nature, and responded by sending up 
its stems and forming its leaves in response to the 
rhythm of its being acquired in the far-away 
desert of Sonora. This it has repeated annually | 
for five years. } 

In other words, during its infancy and youth up 

to the year 1901, the plant had accumulated suffi- 
cient water to carry it through five successive | 
seasons of growth, and thus far it shows no 
shrinkage or other signs of deterioration. 
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TAM’S TIP. 


ammie Tomson was the “ne’er-do-weel” of a 

Scottish village. He had been frequently con- 
victed of poaching and other offenses, and had 
paid the penalty in prison. Unwilling to work, he 
persistently tried all sorts of plans and pleas for 
extracting money from his townspeople. One day 
he met the parish minister. 


“Mr. B.,” Tam _ began, insinuatingly, “I’ve 
turn out very usefu’ tae ye. But I maun hae half 
a crown for what I’m gaun tae tell ye—it’s worth 
it a’, [assure ye; it might come in rael handy to 
ye some day.” 

“Tam, I’m hurrying to a funeral. 
to stop and listen to your story.” 

“Oh, but, sir, ye’ll be sorry if ye dinna get this 
hint frae me!” 

“Tam, I must go on and keep my appointment, 
but there’s a shilling for you; let me proceed.” 

“Minister, I’ll tell ye for the shilling this time,” 
said Tam, in excess of gratitude. ‘It'll no tak = 
a minute to hear it. It’s this: If ye’re pit in the 
jail, try and get the second cell on the left han’. 
It’s by far the maist comfortable ane o’ them a’.” 


I have no time 


C2) 
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A COMPREHENSIVE JOB. 


he ambitious young metropolis in the far South- 
west already boasted of a college and a public 
library. A wide-awake young man entered the 
library one evening and said to the librarian, “I 
should like the privilege of looking over some of 


botany, metaphysics and commercial law.” 


“All at once?” 

“Yes, sir, if you please.” 

“We close at half past nine o’clock.” 

“That will give me time enough.” 

“Pardon me for asking you,” said the librarian, 
“but why do you wish to see so many books of 
that kind in one evening?” 

“Well,” answered the young man, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, “I am connected with the new 
college. I have found, since arriving in town an 
hour ago, that I am _ professor of astronomy, 

eology, botany, metaphysics and commercial law. 

ecitations begin to-morrow, and I want to ‘make 
rood,’ at least on the rudiments. The college 
ay | is not open at this hour. That is why I 
came here.” 


¢ © 


KEEN SCENT. 
rs. Jones was in the habit of giving Henry a 


came to see her; but one day, when she was ex- 
pecting company, she left the cake uncut, and did 
not offer him any. 


For a time Henry waited, and then remarked, 
“Mrs. Jones, it seems to me I smell chocolate- 
cake!”’ 

Mrs. Jones laughed, and going into the cupboard, 
cut him a tiny slice. “That’s all there is for you 
to-day, Henry,” she declared, as she returned with 


it. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Jones,” said the child, politely 
disappointed, and then added, with a great sigh, 
“Seems strange that I could smell so small a 
piece.” 


* ¢& 


FEELING OVERCROWDED. 









t was doubtless Mrs. Howe’s “sympathetic 

nature,” to which she constantly referred, that 
made her carry so many burdens which did not 
belong to her. 
the statement of them often roused her family 
to mirth. 

“How’s your head this morning, my dear?” in- 
quired Mr. Howe one morning, in a properly solic- 
itous tone. 

“It’s no better,” came in a hollow voice from 
behind the teapot. 
I can’t get Cousin John’s lungs and Mary’s china 
and mother’s eyes and Harriet’s wisdom-teeth out 
of it for one minute.” 
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NOT IN THE CURRICULUM. 





in time | 


| 


It is really nothing more than a vegetable reser- | 


voir designed to hoard up the seanty moisture 
with the greed of a miser, and exercising all a 
miser’s thrift in doling out the precious fluid to its 
own advantage in time of need. In many instances 
this stored moisture would be the most precious 


thing on earth to man or beast, but the natives say | 


the liquid is poison. 

After the close of the short rainy season the 
vinelike stems of the plant die down, the small 
roots dry up, and the plant, in the form of its 
tuber, lies quiescent on the burning sands through- 
out the long hot days of nine rainless months. 
With the return of the rainy season the plant 
rapidly reforms its roots, stems, leaves and 
flowers, completes its brief season of activity, and 
as quickly lapses into another long sleep under 
the cloudless sky. 

It is not always necessary that the plant be 
awakened by the falling rain or, in fact, by the 
application of moisture in any form. This has 
been proved most conclusively by the action of a 








M: Jecklyns had just received from his youngest 
son, who was in his first year at college, a 
telegram to this effect: “Dear Father. Iam about 
to take up a new study. Please send me twenty- 
five dollars, to pay for the outfit.” | 

He answered it at once in this wise: “Dear 
John. What is the study?” | 

To the query came this rejoinder: “Dear Father. 
It is golf.’ } 
* & 


ALWAYS IN STYLE. | 


hey were going through the furniture factory. 
Mrs. Jones was amazed at the great propor- 
tion of chairs. A writer in the Boston Record says 
she inquired the reason. | 
“Well, ma’am,”’ responded the ingenious attend- 
ant, “you see, it’s the dull season, and most of our 
furniture is out of style, but settin’ never really 
goes out of fashion.” 


| 
* & | 


A CONSERVATIVE POSITION. 


K' applicant for the post of mistress in a country 
school was asked, says a writer in the Rural 
World, what her position was with regard to the 
whipping of children. 

She replied, “My usual position is on a chair 
with the child held firmly across my knees, face | 
downward.” | 


Her sufferings were many, but : 


“It won’t be any better while 


BEAUTIFUL SKIN, 
Soft White Hands and Luxuriant Hair 
Produced by Cuticura Soap, 

The World’s Favorite, 
Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 
For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- 
ing and soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby 
rashes, itchings and chafings, for annoying irritations 
and many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily 
suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment are of inestimable value. [ Adv. 








TOOTH POWDER 
(SEPS ME ICE Ts eonTe Re ORLA Deer! 


a Ot Cues ci 


| » CONTAINS HO GRIT WO ACID. | 
EES ATHONG, anon te 
a OWRECTIONS. 
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We Want to Hear From You 


If you have Varicose Veins, Leg Swellings, Weak 
Knees, 


Ave mL On # 


Weak Ankles, Lame Joints, etc. We 
want to make to your measure 
our Seamless Heel 


Stockings. 


Quick relief and many 
permanent cures. You 
measure yourself under 
directions which we send 

- you. We guarantee fit. 
Sold direct from the looms at manufacturers’ 
prices. Send to-day for full information. 
CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, LYNN, MASS. 








Shakespeare's "put money in 
thy purse" is small economy com- 
pared with that which the regular 
use of this delicious liquid denti- 
frice brings. Rubifoam not only 
puts money in the purse, but also 
puts pearls in the mouth and health 
and sweetness and comfort. It puts 
away disease and decay, pain and 
dentists’ bills. 

Being a liquid, it reaches every 
crevice or opening in the mouth, 
between the teeth and about the 
gums, carrying its antiseptic work 
where neither paste nor powder can 
penetrate. .No waste, every atom 
counts, and so delightful and clean 
is its use that it saves even the feel- 
ing of duty in tooth-care. Don’t 
experiment — save your time and 
teeth and money. 


Dining Room 
Warmth 





It’s wise to use Rubifoam. 


25 cents 


Everywhere. Sample Free. 





Warm plates ready for serving 
and food kept hot during the 
meal add much to the enjoyment 
of the table and help digestion. 
Easier to have them than not 
where the house is warmed by 


E. ‘W. HOYT & CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 











RICAN x }DEAL 


a 


RADIATORS BOILERS p 
Breakfast on warm plates in a well From 
warmed breakfast room is the best Aching 
**starter’’ in the world these Winter Feet? 


mornings. And dinner in a Florida-like, 
steam or hot water warmed dining room 
is a joy to look forward to all day. The 
fuel savings of an IDEAL Boiler repay 
its cost in a few years. Any one can care 
for an IDEAL Boiler—it is automatic 
and absolutely safe. 
The oven-radiator is but one of many kinds of 
AMERICAN Radiators designed to add comfort to 
the house and decrease housework. IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators are made to fit all sizes 
and classes of houses and buildings—OLD or new 
—FARM or city—put in without disturbing old 
heating methods until ready to start fire in the new. 
The Homes Successful’’ booklet is the most valuable 
and instructive work on warming and ventilation 
ever published for popular distribution. Send for it 
—free. Sales Branches and Warehouses throughout 
America and Europe. 


AMERIGAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 30. CHICAGO 
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The sole of your 
shoe largely deter- 
mines whether you 
shall have  foot- 
comfort or torture. 
The average shoe 
has a stiff, unsym- 
pathetic in-sole 
of hard_ leather, 
upon which the 
sensitive bottom of the foot must press for many 
hours each . Soon your feet begin to ache, 
and become continually tired and sore. 

For fifty four years I have studied the art of 
making shoes, and 1 want you to know about 


THE WORTH 
CUSHION SOLE SHOE. 


The sole in this shoe is waterproof, making it 
unnecessary to wear unsightly rubbers, and best 
of all, the foot rests easily and with an even pres- 
sure upon an in-sole which exactly conforms to 
the shape of the foot, insuring rest and comfort. 

MEN’S, %4.00, #4.50, %5.00. 
WOMEN’S, $3.00, $3.50. 

your dealer hasn’t them, send us his name and ask 
or booklet. Send all orders and correspondence to 

THE CUMMINGS COMPANY, Dept. E, 

406 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


























A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. No 
child should be without it. It affords full protection to 
lungs and abdomen, thus preventing colds and coughs, 
80 fatal to a great many children. Get the Rubens Shirt 
at once. Take no other, no matter what any unpro- 
gressive dealer may say. If he doesn’t keep it write to us. 
The Rubens Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands 


of mothers. We want it accessible to all the world. 





No Trouble. 


No Buttons. 
Patent Nos. 528 ,988—550,233. 


Made Now for 


LADIES AND MISSES 
In All Sizes. 


The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for ladies 
and misses, as well as infants from birth to any age. 

The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool 
and half cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk to fit 
from birth to any age. Sold at dry goods stores. Circu- 
lars, with price list, free. Manufactured by 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name 
“Rubens” stamped on every garment. 


RUBENS € MARBLE, 
Chicago, IIl. 


93 Market St., 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 























ORAWN BY GRISWOLD TYNG. 


“1 MAY AS WELL TELL YOU, MARIAN,... I'M 


GOING BLIND!" 


A STRANGE COINCIDENCE. 


BY ROSALIE M. CODY. 


he big leather easy chair and the little | 


green rocker were drawn near together, | 
and the eyes and voices of their occupants 
were running a close race. 

‘It’s one of the days when I simply can’t | 
bear being alone,’’ said little Mrs. Bright to | 
her friend, Elizabeth Courtney. ‘‘No, nothing | 
in the world the matter, except that I wanted | 
to see you—that’s a chronic trouble, you know, | 
and perfectly hopeless. I joyously took the 
risk of startling you by telephoning in that | 
imperative way, just to make you feel that you 
didn’t dare to say no. I’ve a hundred things 
to tell you, and a million to ask about. ’’ 

In the talk that followed, questions, answers 
and exclamations hurried each other with the 
rapid, continuous effect of a bunch of firecrackers 
set going all at once. 

At last Miss Courtney, while making a laugh- | 


ing remark, took her glasses from the work-bag | 
she carried, put them on, and started to thread 
a needle. Removing them at once, she cleansed 
them thoroughly, replaced them and again lifted 
the needle. Then she rose abruptly and went 
to the window, her sentence drifting off into 
nothingness, unfinished. Suddenly she turned 
a tragic face on Mrs. Bright. : 

‘*Marian,’’ she said, ‘‘for heaven’s sake, tell 
me this needle has no eye!’’ 

**Couldn’t do it, honey,’’ answered Mrs. | 
Bright, critically examining the proffered needle. | 
‘The eye’s here all right, and I’ll prove it by | 
threading it for you.’’ 

‘“*“No—no— you needn’t mind!’’ said Miss 
Courtney, faintly, sinking into her chair. “T| 
may as well tell you, Marian, for you’ll have | 
to know it—I’m going blind! It isn’t anything | 
new—lI’ve been afraid of it for a long time, my 
eyes have felt so strained. And now it has 
come!’’ she added, despairingly, dropping her 
head on her hand. ‘‘No, dear, it’s like you to 
think of every chance, but I haven’t had these 
glasses six months, and eyes don’t change so 
rapidly as that.’’ 

She hastily picked up her work. ‘‘Why, I 
can’t see in this buttonholing I did yesterday 
whether the stitches are close together or not. 
And blindness is hereditary in our family, 
Marian! My mother’s father was totally blind 
at my age. O Marian, how can I bear it? 
What shall I do?’’ 

‘Do!’ eried Marian, her black eyes glowing. 
‘‘Why, consult the best oculist in the city, 
without losing a day. You’re jumping to con- | 
clusions in a perfectly shameful way! Heredi- 
tary, indeed! You wouldn’t have to be struck | 
by lightning just because your grandfather had 
been. It’s probably only a temporary affair, 
you dear girl. Why, I can’t see very well 
myself just this minute’’—she broke off, dab- 
bing a handkerchief into her own moist eyes. 

Miss Courtney rose, throwing back her shoul- | 
ders, as if to shake off an invisible burden. 

**You’re right, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘and I’ll be 
as brave as I can, and not give up until I know 
I must. These oculists are high-priced luxuries 
—but they may have my purse!’’ she finished, | 
with grim humor. ‘‘I’ll see Doctor Estabrook | 
in the morning, and let you know at once what 
he says.’’ And she put on her wraps, turning | 
at the door to say, ‘‘Good-by, Marian! It will | 





be a dark day when I 
can’t see to read help in 
your face!’’ 

An hour later Mrs. 
Bright, who, once alone, 
had exchanged her show 
of bravery for the luxury 
of ‘‘a good ery,”’ an- 
swered a telephone call. 
It was Elizabeth’s voice 
that spoke. 

**T felt that I must call 
you, Marian, to tell you 
what has happened 
here,’’ she said. ‘*‘You 
know how I left you, full 
of my own trouble?’’ 

‘*Yes!’’ said Marian. 
“Oh, what is it? I can’t 


bear a 

‘‘Wait,’’ said Eliza- 
beth. ‘‘When I reached 
home, I found Helen 


here, almost crazy. You 
know after she entered 
high school she had to 
put on glasses for a bad 
case of astigmatism and 
short-sightedness. Well, 
the first thing at school 
this morning she found 
that some new trouble 
had developed with her 
see a thing. It was just 
came home crying, al- 
most in despair, and 
declared she should go to 


morrow morning.’’ 
‘*But how strange!’’ 


gasped Marian. ‘‘To 
think —’’ 


**Y es, strange enough,” 
said her friend, ‘* but 
stranger how the thought 
of her trouble lightened 
my own. It cleared up 
my mental vision, and made me able to say 
exactly the right thing to her.’’ 

**You brave darling!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Bright. 
‘I might have known it would! Tell me, 
what did you say ?’’ 

‘*Why,’’ said Miss Courtney, with a sudden 
drop into an entirely undignified chuckle, ‘‘! 
suggested to her that we just change glasses. 
She consented, and we were both cured! And 
now, Marian, if you’ll choose some place to 
take luncheon with me to-morrow,—expense no 


| object, remember,—I think I can promise to be 


able to read the menu!’’ 


eS & 


“* HORNITHOLOGICAL.”’ 


young lady visiting the zodlogical gardens in | 


London with her mother, says the author of 


| **National Humor,’’ stopped before a bird-cage. 


tos 


‘*La, ma!’’ she said. ‘‘Here’s a heagle! 

‘*A heagle!’’ replied her mother. ‘‘Oh, you 
hignorant girl; why, it’s a how!!’’ 

‘To which the keeper remarked, respectfully, 
‘*Axes parding, mum; it’s a nawk.’’ 





“1: : Academy for Boys. | 
Williston Seminary, 4{2eraar fie | 


Prepares for college or scientitic and medical schools. 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile and straightaway 
track. 66th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 





University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- | 


gineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 


Law. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, | 
History, etc. Military Drill. Necessary expenses | 


about $200 a year. Geo.Emory Fellows,Pres.,Orono,Me. 


eyes, and she couldn’t | 


the same all day, and she | 


Doctor Estabrook to- | 


The Cambridge School of Nursing. 


Incorporated by leading educators. 9 months’ pre- 
saratory and 3 years’ training in all departments of 
Nursing. Students received during Oct. and Nov. 
2months’ vacation annually. Apply tothe Principal, 
1000 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. | 


THE BOSTON GAME. joe? toston. 

«about Boston. | 
This game is similar to authors, and deals with men, | 
principles, events, places, buildings, and monuments | 
in the history of Boston. ‘Illustrated. “The idea is an | 
excellent one, and it is skilfully carried out.”—oston | 
Transcript. Sold by dealers, or mailed upon receipt of 

ie, 


price, 35c. Allen, 206 Hoiland St., W. Some ass. | 

















Rugs that we 
weave from 
old carpets. 
They are serviceable for hallway, 
or for any room in the house. 


Write for circular. 


LEWIS BATTING CO., Walpole, Mass. 
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| Water Supply for 
| Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 











No elevated tank 
to freeze or 


leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 





Any pressure 
up to 60 
pounds. 
The best 
fire 
protection. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE D. 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 
LUNT MOSS COM PANY 
a 43 South Market St., Boston, 


ae 99 
Musgrove 
Exclusively Ladies’ and Misses’ Knitted Under- 


wear. All cotton, fleece-lined, full fashioned 
throughout, mercerized silk trimmed. The 

















best made, best fitting, longest wearing under- 
wear ever offered for the price. 


Ladies’ 


Sizes 


39c. 
Misses’ 


Sizes 


25c. 


Sold by most 
of the leading 
dealers and de- 
partment stores 
in New Eng- 
land. 

‘Get "Musgrove" Underwear and try it and you'll 
buy it —. Our label on every garment. If you 
don’t find it, write us; we'll see that you are supplied. 


MUSGROVE KNITTING CO. ., Pittsfield, Mass. 




















ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Sfrongteachers. High ideals Anew 
gymnasiuin with swimming pool. Fitsfor College,Scien- 
tific School and Business. Illus. pamphlet sent free. 
Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








“THE 20th 
CENTURY LIMITED.” 


Fastest Long Distance Train in the 
World. 960 Miles in 18 Hours 


via the 











‘America’s Greatest Railroad.” 


This magnificent train is equipped with 
Pullman cars of the very latest design, 
and has all the special features which 
have made the New York Central serv- 
ice so deservedly popular. Barber, Fresh 
and Salt Water Baths, Valet, Ladies’ 
Maid, Manicure, Stock and Market 
Reports,’ Telephone, Stenographer, etc. 
A dozen other fast trains between 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
AND 
BUFFALO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, 
COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS, the West and Southwest. 


Cc. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
NEW YORK. 














“Retained when all 
other foods are 











Comprises the following Departments: 
The College of Letters (Degrees A. Bland B.S 
! 


The Divinity School (liegrees A and B.D 

The Engineering Department (lecree B.S 

The Medical School (Degree M. D.) 

The Dental School (Ievree D). M.D.) 

The Bromfield-Pearson School. Connected with 
Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course 

The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A.M. and Ph. D.) 


Summer School. 

Young men and young women are admitted on 

equal terms to all departments of the College. 
Vor Tokalenue address, 


H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 




















You Gan Open a Savings 
Account With $5.00. 


Don’t wait until you have $25 
or $50—or even $10. Start to- 
day with $5.00. 

Trying to save money with only 
your pocketbook as a bank is dis- 
couraging. ‘There are many 
temptations to spend it for even the 
most strong-minded to overcome. 


too 


It’s easy to add to an account, 
once started, and if you bank by 
mail you waste no time running 
back and forth to the bank. 

The Slater ‘Trust Company pays 
4% on Savings Deposits. ‘This 
interest compounded semiannually 
on even a small deposit grows ata 
surprising rate and the condition 
of your finances a year from to-day 
will astonish you. 


Send for our interesting 


“ Banking by Mail’ booklet. 


Slater Trust Company, 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Please mention Youth’s Companion when writing, 











(WITH ASBESTOS) 


Enables You to Mend 
Your Stove Brick. 


IT IS CLEAN, DURABLE AND 
EASY TO APPLY. TRY IT. 
: e and Hardware 

on getting the 








For the Aged. 


A delicious, highly nutritive and most easily 
digested Food, especially prepared for Infants 
and for Adults whose digestive powers have been 





Sold in tins by first-class dru 


BENGER’S 


78 Hudson Street, New York. 


gists 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 


Sole Importers 





weakened by illness or advancing years 
perience of thousands has proved that this Food can 
be enjoyed and assimilated when all others disagree. 
Commended by the «« Lancet’’ and other leading medi- 
cal journals of Great Britain. 


Ask your doctor about Benger’s Food. 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet. 


Or can be obta 


FOOD, Limited, 





The ex- 


t-paid of the 
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because they are never exposed to 
Clean the dust of the market or handled by 
any one. Wrapped in one-pound packages in our 
factory—opened in your kitchen. 


A ppeti 7\ Nn g because only the choicest ingredi- 


ents are used. Selected young 
fresh pork and pure seasoning. Workrooms as clean 
as your paniry. 







D li : because our people who make 
e€liclous them know from long ex- 
perience just how to obtain the desired 
flavor. There are no other sausage 
quite like ‘‘Arlingtons.”’ 
so A ny dealer cannot supply you 
with Squire's w 
will. Send usa dollar bill and 
we will ship 7. pres pai 
iles of 


within 500 m oston, tive 1-lb. 
packages, and a sample pail of 
uire’s Lard. 












If you cannot use 5 lbs. some neigh- 
bor will gladly take part. Don’t 


vat 8a e sold in bulk. Eat only 
‘the Arlington” brand. made by 
JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 
‘The Packing House That's Always 
Open for Inspection. 






















BOIL HARD 
FIVE MINUTES 


and you will have as fine a cup 

of coffee as you ever drank. Pleas- 

ant, nourishing, satisfying. No head- 

aches, biliousness, nervousness or 

. dyspepsia can result from its use. 

Try it a week and see how much 
better you feel. 

Invaluable as a breakfast drink 
for school children. They’ll do 
better work all day because of it. 

At your Grocer’s, 20c. a pound. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston, Mass. 












Like Hot Biscuits? 


Have them any meal in the 
day. No bother and no fail- 
ure if you use 


Old Grist Mill 


Self-Raising Biscuit Flour 


“Creamy and light, they're all 
right”*—hot or cold. Try them. 
Ask Your Grocer. 


























Stickney & Poor’s 


SPICED 


POULTRY 
Jp) SEASONING 


Is made from pure spices and 
sweet, selected herbs. Whenever 
you are preparing a dish that 
calls for ‘‘stuffing,’’ be it bird, 
game, fish or poultry, you will 
choose Stickney & Poor’s Spiced 
Poultry Seasoning if you want 
the best results. Unexcelled in 
pungency, flavor and aroma. 


Look for the yellow 
label and the mustard 
pot on every can. 10 
cents at your grocer’s. 
‘STICKNEY& POOR 
SPICE CO., 
182 State St.,Boston. ,.neece rns. 









10c. at your 
grocer’s. 
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In Glass, hermetically sealed by vacuum, preserving the Purity, 
Goodness and Flavor of the fish. Could one ask for anything 
better? And the ease and simplicity in eons tempting 

dishes by the use of our products is also worthy of the careful con- 

sideration of their value to the busy housewife. 

In the preparation and packing of our Products from the Sea each 
step is carefully watched from the catching to packing, and the label 
tells you just what they are. To obtain them ask the nearest reliable 
dealer for 


SHUTE & MERCHANTS “wisss"™* 
Codfish in Glass. 


Send postal to-day for ‘‘ Fish Cooking” Book, containing over 250 Recipes for 
Cooking and Serving Sea Products. 


























When you find 
confectionery that you like, 


Good Candy how are you going to recognize it 
next time? Neeco Sweets 


are like old friends—you know them at once by 
the seal on every box. Try a box of 


Jenor Ggertres 


one of the 500 different confections bearing the seal of Necco 
Sweets. They will taste so good that you will 
always remember to look for the seal 
wherever and whenever you want the 
best confectionery. Each of the 500 
varieties is the best of its kind. You will 
find them at all places where good 
confectionery is sold. 

NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 
Summer and Melcher Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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STOVE POLISH 


Keats said “‘a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” Why should you be 
obliged to look at an unattractive and often rusty stove when a few 
minutes given to the use of RISING SUN Stove Polish (in cakes) will 
make that stove look like a new one—“‘a thing of beauty,’ just as it was 
when you bought it. Don’t neglect the stove; rust soon spoils it. Don’t 
be satisfied with inferior polishes which are streaky and cake on the iron 
or burn off almost as soon as applied. Insist on having the best— 
THE RISING SUN, which dissolves instantly, spreads smoothly, 
polishes quickly with that brilliant and durable luster which has con- 
vinced so many millions of housekeepers all over the world. Get it now 
and use it according to directions and you will be delighted. 


In paste form SUN PASTE Stove Polish. 


MORSE BROS., Props., Canton, Mass., U. S. A. 
























Restores 
to flour the 
health-giving 


properties 
lost in process 
of milling. 


CAN 


POUND 
50°... 
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A Short Story 
Quickly Told. 


In using Minute Tapioca you 
measure it direct from the package 
into the dish you wish to cook it in— 
no soaking, no bother. It cooks 
quickly and makes a delicious, 
nourishing, wholesome dessert that 
everybody likes. Never soggy, 
gummy nor lumpy. 


The Minute Cook Book suggests 
many ways for its use, providing 
pleasant variety from day to day. 
When calling on your grocer for it 
get also a package each of our 
Minute Gelatine (plain) and Min- 
ute Gelatine flavored. 


For four cents and your grocer’s 
address we will send the Minute 
Cook Book Fyree, and enough 
Tapioca to make one pint. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 
Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 


MINUTE 
TAPIOCA 














